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Maine Special Session. vy special session of the 
Maine legislature w la in October, and nine 
enactments 1 lted hict them was crea 


Maine Industria 


mong 
\uthority 


industrial construction up to 


Building designed 


project within a total of Seo 


bonds. This action was authorized 


Iment 


| 


ypristitutional Liner 


» Much 


ipproved about two 


legislation was to correct 


islation enacted 


it the regular session, but 
result ncluded appropriation of funds for 

pruce budwort control ncrease in fines for speeding 
Main Lurnpik revision of the laws governing 

or $} tests: and redefinition of the 


tate Speed Regulation Board 


Highway Policy Problems.—Ihe Western Interstate 


Committee on Highway Policy Problems held a regular 
meeting in San Francisco November 1 and 2. Under the 


chairmanship of Representative Julia Butler Hansen of 
Washington, the group devoted two half-day sessions to 


n interchange of information on tissues of “Reimburse 


ment for Utility Relocation” and “Relationships with 
Loc vernments and the Public in the Selection of 


Highw 
] 


ncreased misuse of leased trucks in avoidance of com 


Routes \ third session considered a reported 


non carrier regulation and fees. The committee voted 


unanimously to establish a special subcommittee unde 
Howard Morgan, Public Utilities Commissioner of Ore 


on, to ascertain the extent of the practice, its dangers 


ular rail and highy common carrier system, 


itv for further state and federal regulating 


New Hampshire Toll Road Extensions.—L-xtensions of 


vo mayor toll roads 1 New 


dication exercises presided ovel 


Hampshire are now in 


Dwinell The new tacilities are the 
Purnpike from Nashua to Concord and _ the 


lin Turnpike from Portsmouth to Rochester 


The completed Everett extension cost $19.4 million, o1 
pproximately $455,000 per mile of its forty-three-mile 
ength. The Spaulding ‘pike now runs twenty-four miles 


uilt at 14.3 million, or $595,833 per mile 


Justice of the Peace Systems.—Ihree middle western 


took action in 1957 to abolish or modify 
ce systems. In Indiana the legis 
system for justices of the peace 
for them instead. The Minnesota 
in the future establishment of 
tutomatically end the 


Ohio abolishe d 


pUSLICE of the peace courts and established county courts 


instead 


New York Constitution.—At the November election the 
voters of New York turned down a proposition for call 
Constitutional Convention but 


ing a approved | six 


amendments to the existing constitution. In accordance 
with regular practice the electorate at twenty-year inter 
vals votes on the question of whether a convention shall 
be held to revise and amend the constitution. This time 
the decision was negative Purposes of the six approved 
constitutional amendments were to: (1) authorize a 
$250 million bond issue to supplement annual state rey 
enues available for improvement and expansion of the 
state university; (2) allow limited-profit housing com 
panies for middle-income housing to repay state loans in 


uniform annual installments; (3) permit voters of local 
ities to decide by referendum whether their local gov 
ernments may authorize bingo games, regulated by stat 
licensing and control laws; (4) permit towns and vil 
lages to exclude state housing loans from their legal 
debt limits, as cities already can do; (5) allow the state 
to sell or dispose of isolated parcels of forest preserve 
land, (not larger than ten-acre parcels) outside the 


\dirondack or Catskill parks; and (6) 


of not more than 4o0o acres of forest preserve land for 


permit the use 


the purpose of eliminating hazards on existing state 
highways within the forest preserve 


« 
Pennsylvania Constitution.—Voting in the November 
election, Pennsylvania’s electorate approved two amend 
ments to the state constitution. One provides for absen 
tee voting by civilians when unavoidably absent by rea 
son ol occupation o1 business, or if they are unable to 
appeal at the polls because of illness o1 physical dis 
ability. The other authorizes a $150 million bond issue 
for a bonus for Korean war veterans, provided revenue 
raising measures are enacted which the legislature deems 
sufficient to amortize the amount to be borrowed and 


paid 


New Jersey Voting.—At the November election New 


Jersey’s voters, by a two-to-one margin, approved an 
amendment to the state constitution reducing the re 
quirements lor voting trom one year to SIX months 
state residency and trom five months to sixty days county 


residency. 


Interest on Colorado Funds.—Colorado will more than 
double interest receipts on state time deposit funds dur 


ing the coming year. State Treasurer Homer F. Bedford 
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has announced that state funds will be left on deposit 

with only those banks in the state that will pay interest 

of g per cent instead of the 1 or 114 per cent these funds 

have earned heretofore. He said the alternative is to 

recall the time deposits and reinvest the funds in ninety- 

day U. S. Treasury bills paying 314 per cent. 
> 


Montana Budgetary Study.—The new Montana Legis- 
lative Council has begun a study of administrative eff- 
ciency of state agencies in preparation for recommenda- 
tions to the legislature for improvement of state budget 


ary practices Council members said they would consider 


the desirability of strengthening both the executive and 
legislative branches by providing them with research 
staffs and facilities now lacking, particularly in budget- 
ary matters. Members of the council point out that nei- 


I which draws up the prelimi 


ther the Controller's office, 
nary budget, nor the legislature, which has final discre- 
tion in expending state funds, is equipped with the kind 
of research assistance necessary for a thorough presenta 


tion or analysis of budgetary items 


Use Tax Reciprocity.—Sixteen states now grant use tax 
reciprocity with other states, a recent bulletin by the 
Michigan Department of Revenue reports. The states 
are Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee. Under the reciprocal system, states credit to 
property purchased it other states the sales or use taxes 
paid in those states, provided that they extend the privi 


lege reciprocally 
od 


Utah Revises Departments.—Governor George D. Clyde 
ind other state officials in Utah are watching closely the 
effects of revision of three of the state’s major depart 
ments—the Road Commission, the Building Board and 
the Land Board. If the reorganization, separating policy 
from administrative functions, works out, other changes 
in the traditional organization of state agencies may be 
forthcoming. 

The Road Commission has been changed 
time three-man board to a part-time five-man board. The 


from a full 


Building Board has been removed from control of the 
Road Commission and placed under a five-man board 
Che Land Board has been freed of supervision by the 
Finance Commission and made independent under a 
five-man policy-making board. 
Reorganization of the three departments was re 
quested by Governor Clyde and passed at the last ses 


sion of the legislature 


Interstate Institutional Needs.—lnterstate cooperation 
to overcome problems in housing and rehabilitation of 
special groups of juvenile delinquents and criminals is 


receiving increasing attention among western states. 


Lightly populated single states are often unable to 
justify the financial outlay for adequate housing and 
treatment for their relatively small numbers in special 
problem groups. These include, 
ally disturbed or mentally deficient juvenile delinquents 


for example, emotion 


women prisoners and trouble-making male convicts 
The juvenile problem was explored at the Western 
Regional Conference of the Council of State Govern 
ments in Seattle in September. The conference recom 
mended that “states having mutual interest in the estab 
lishment of specialized institutions for homogeneous 
groupings of delinquent juveniles initiate preliminary 
studies looking to final action upon passage of the Inter- 
state Compact on Juveniles by 


in such studies.” 


all states participating 


\ proposal by Governor Milward L Simpson of Wy 
oming for a regional maximum security prison serving 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado has brought con 
siderable comment in the states affected and led to par 
allel ideas for other types of specialized regional institu 
tions. Segregation to avoid recurring riots and undue 
influencé ‘of hardened criminals on other prisoners was 
one of the purposes behind Governor Simpson's original 
suggestion. Since then, the problems of women felons 
and mentally handicapped adults with criminal tenden 
cies have come to the fore as questions that interstate 
cooperation might solve. 


Legislation for Local Planning.—Several legislatures in 
1957 took action to facilitate planning activities by local 
ities or groups of localities. Among enactments cited by 
the American Society of Planning Officials are the fol 
lowing: 

Georgia’s legislature, in creating tcn-member State 
Planning Commission within the Department of Com 
merce, authorized it—among other activities—to provide 
Illinois 
created a permanent Northeastern Illinois 


Metropolitan Area Planning Commission for planning 


planning assistance to local governments. ‘The 
legislature 


in the Chicago region. In Kansas the legislature author 
ized adjoining counties or cities to form joint planning 
agencies. Louisiana legislation permitted establishment 
of regional planning commissions by two or more local 
governments in a given area. A Michigan enactment 
authorized boards of supervisors of any two or more 


counties to set up jyomnt commiuttees to study vernmen 


— 


tal problems and hire personnel for the studies 


Mental Health Training and Research.—A broad pro 
gram of training and research in the mental health field 
is gathering headway in Louisiana, following provisions 
by the legislatures ol several years past. 

The 1955 legislature gave impetus to research | ap 
propriating more than $500,000 for expansion of drug 
treatment and $100,000 for mental health research. 11 
1956 the legislature appropriated more than $200,000 
for a training program, and, for the future, dedicated 
all fees paid by or in behalf of state hospital patients to 
Health Research and 


special Menta Lrainin \ 


Continued on page 28o) 
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The Interstate Compact on Jui eniles, offered to the states in 1955 through the 


] 


efforts of leading public associations and agencies concerned with juve nile delin- 


now has been adopted, in ust two years hy twenty-two states and 


Hawaii. In this paper Van R. Hinkle, President of the Association of Juvenile 


Compact Administrators, describes the com pac t’s purpose s, summarizes tits prin 


quency, 


cipal features and underlines the values it offers for service to children and 
outh. For the future he partte ularly emphas es advances that can be made 


inder the compact through establishment of interstate institutions. In his own 


state Washington, Mr. Hinkle is Supervisor of the Division of Children and 


Youth Services. State De partment of Institutions. and Executive Secretary 
( hildren and Yi t/ 


State Council for 


of the 


The Interstate Compact 


on Juveniles 


A Modern Tool for the Prevention and 





Control of Fuvenile Delinquency 


sy VAN R. HINKLI 


EPRESENTATIVES of the American Public Wel- 

fare Association, the National Probation and 

Parole Association, the National Association 

of Attorneys General, the Parole and Probation 

Compact Administrators Association, the National 

Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the United States 

Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, the 

United States Children’s Bureau, and the Interstate 

Cooperation Commissions chose a propitious time 

for the consummation of their efforts in achieving 
in Interstate Compact on Juveniles. 

With juvenile delinquency conceded by many 
authorities to be at the point of a national emet 
gency, a meeting of representatives of the organiza 
tions and agencies mentioned above was held in 
New York City on January 20-21, 1955, sponsored 
jointly by the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation and the Council 
of State Governments. The meeting succeeded in 
casting the present compact and thereby forged an 
ettective weapon for cooperative State action In al- 
tacking one of the most distressing social illnesses 
of our time. 

At this 1955 session—termed “A Conference on 
Interstate Problems Affecting Juveniles’’—Robert ¢ 
Hendrickson, former Chairman of the United States 
Juvenile 


Senate Subcommittee on Delinquency, 


stated in his keynote address: 


It is, to my mind, an amazing commentary on our at 


tention to the problems of children and youth that the 


legal machinery has not yet been adopted that would pel 
mit a juvenile on probation ol parole to be supervised 
in another state or for a runaway to be returned to his 
parents. Must the father of a child on probation forego 
better job opportunities in another state because we 
have been too busy—or have not had the ingenuity—to 
work out sound legal procedures whereby the child can 
still receive probation services in the new state? Must 
runaway children by the tens of thousands be dumped 
it the county line to fend for themselves because we 
have not been able to work out procedures for their safe 


ind speedy return? I can but say that it is high time for 


us to get our heads together and solve thes¢ problems 
What is needed is a compact that will work with the 


minimum of friction while at the same time preserving 
the essential rights of the child and its parents. I hope 
that what you emerge with will meet these criteria. 


Che final approved compact, repres¢ nting the last 
of six separate drafts and revisions—technical aid 
having been supplied throughout the project by the 
Drafting Research Fund of Columbia 
is worthy of Senator Hendrickson’s high 


Legislative 
University 
hopes. It represents a significant contribution to the 
highly complex field of legislation in behalf of chil- 
dren and youth. Twenty-two states* and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii have now formally adopted it, and 
another state, Wyoming, has enacted the portion 


* The states are Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washing 


ton and Wisconsin 
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iuthorizing interstate agreements for cooperative 


institutionalization of de linquent juveniles. 


THE NEED FOR THE COMPAC] 


The need for an interstate compact which would 


cope with the vexatious problems involved in the 


supervision of juveniles was succinctly stated in The 


Handbook on Interstate Crime Control, Revised 


Considerable progress has been 


leveloping 
nterstate cooperati procedures t le vith and con 
ol adult criminals. Not so with respect to juveniles 
ind juvenile delinquency. The Uniform Extradition Act, 
the Fresh Pursuit Act, the Rendition of Witnesses Act, 
ind the Interstate Compact for the Supervision olf Parol 
ees and Probationers simply have no meaning in reterence 
to juveniles, or at best very limited meaning. Obviously, 
juveniles who have merely run away across a state line 
ire cuiltv of no crime. Even if they have been adjudged 


] 


delinquent juveniles and then abscond there is no record 


§ a “conviction” in most states. Finally, minors are in 


and pows rs to 


the rights and prerogatives they may have. In effect 


means that a legal “no man’s land” has existed 


10 legal position on their own initiative 


th regard to juveniles and delinquent juveniles when 
the jurisdiction of more than one state has been involved 
[t is true that a myriad of informal procedures have been 


utilized, frequently with considerable success, to take 


»f practical problems as they arose, but this is far 
| | 


saving that such procedure Ss were legally enforceable. 


ars the administrators of the adult parole and 
obation compact have been urging the development 


eparate, formal agreement which would apply 


pecifically to juveniles and which could be used to foster 
yut-ol-state supervision of juvenile offenders on proba 
tion or parole in appropriate instances. For years judges 
welfare administrators and social workers have indicated 


that some legally sound method should be found to im 
plement the return of non-delingu nt juveniles who trip 
errily across a state line as they run away from home. 


For years, leading sociologists and criminologists have 
pointed out the desirability of developing specialized 

ilities which may assist in the care, treatment, and re 
habilitation of such speci ilized type sof juvenile offenders 


s defective de lingue nts 


In view ol this glaring need for legislation it 


would seem reasonable to expect quick enactment 
1 


ol an Interstate Compact on Juveniles as carefully 


dratted and as widely studied as the present instru 


ment. And indeed the record of ratifications to date 


5 impressive Probably the only formidable barrie: 


to favorable consideration of the measure. other 


than the curse ol apathy that too olten plagues 


action in the field of children and youth, is found 
in the formality of the compact itself 

Informal cooperation based on personal friend 
ship and good will has served in the past to sur- 
mount many of the problems involved. It certainly 


| - 
» have vood spirit ind 
i 


mutual under 


standing permeate interstate administrative activi 
ties, but we are a government of law and not of 
personalities. Despite the best of good will, admin 
istrators of programs serving juveniles do retire, 
resign or die, and are sometimes replaced by others 
whose viewpoints affecting voluntary interstate co- 
operation may not be the same as those of their 
predecessors. Accordingly, good will among officials 
charged with carrying out a state’s responsibility to 
its sister states where children and youth are in 
volved is not enough. The increasingly complex 
problems of interstate jurisdiction of minors and 
juvenile supervision demand the stability afforded 
by use of the compact clause of the federal Con 


stitution. 
FOUR OBJECTIVES 


The four major objectives of the compact are 
these: 

(1) To permit out-of-state supervision of a delin 
quent juvenile who should be sent to a state othe1 
than the one where he got in trouble, and who is 
deemed eligible for probation or parole by those 
having responsibility for his care and custody. 

(2) To provide for the return to their home states 
of runaways who have not as vet been adjudged 
delinquent. 

(3) To provide for the return of absconders from 
probation or parole and escapees trom detention 
facilities or correctional institutions to the respec- 
tive states from which they absconded or escaped. 

(4) To authorize agreements for the cooperative 
institutionalization of special types of delinquent 
juveniles, such as psychotic, psychopathic and, ce 
fective delinquents. 

Che compact consists of fifteen articles, four of 
which provide the procedures necessary to carry out 
these four major purposes. The first article sets forth 
findings and purposes, the legislative intent and 
broad guiding principles. The second assures that 
existing rights, remedies and procedures, including 
parental rights and responsibilities, will not be af 
fected by the compact. The third article defines the 
key terms and phrases contained in the compact. 
Outlined in article six are the procedures for volun 
tary return, making it possible to omit many of the 
formal procedural steps if a juvenile is willing to 
return voluntarily. Article eight, concerned with re- 
sponsibility for costs, makes clear that internal 
financial arrangements within the state are not to be 
altered by the compact, and that the right of gov 
ernmental agencies to receive reimbursement for its 
costs shall remain inviolate. Article ten governs de 
tention policies for the protection of the juvenile. 
\rticle eleven provides for acceptance of federal and 
other financial aid in carrying out the compact’s 
functions. Article twelve provides for the appoint 
ment of an appropriate official to serve as compact 
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administrator. The remaining articles take care of 
such necessary matters as execution of the compact, 
renunciation in the event a state ever desires to do 


so, and severabilitv. 


INTERSTATE INSTITUTIONS 


lo date more attention has been given to the first 
three of the major objectives of the compact—those 
having to do with out-of-state supervision of juvenile 
probationers and parolees and the return of youth- 
ful runaways, absconders and escapees—than to the 
fourth objective. The fourth authorizes cooperative 
institutionalization by providing that “a state party 
to this compact may enter into supplementary agree 
ments with any other state or states party hereto fon 
the cooperative care, treatment and rehabilitation 
of delinquent juveniles whenever they shall find that 
such agreements will improve the facilities or pro- 
erams available for such care, treatment and reha 
bilitation.”” I predict that within a decade the pro- 
vision for interstate facilities, permitting regional 
care of special categories of delinquent juveniles, 
will emerge as the chief of all the contributions of 
the compact. 

rhis prediction is made in the light of two impor 
tant present-day factors: first, the increasing num 
ber of our juveniles who are coming into difficulty 
with the law; and second, our limited institutional 
facilities to meet the particular needs of these 


youngsters. 
SPECIALIZED NEEDS 


There appears valid cause for our nationwide 
concern over juvenile delinquency. The annual re 
port of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 1956 
indicated that of the more than two million arrests 
for violations reported to it, 45.8 per cent were ol 
youths under the age of 18. Of these, 40.1 per cent 
had not reached age 15. The over-all increase of 17.4 
per cent in arrests of juveniles in 1956 was not due 
to more young people in the general population 
since the number in this age group was up only 
4 pei cent over 1955. 

Many of the youths in question require individu 
alized attention and re-education in a constructive 
environment that often can only be provided in a 
controlled setting, such as a residential training 
center. In an effort to offer this necessary resource, 
every state has established one or more institutions 
for its committed delinquent juveniles. Some of 
these are more effective than others; but none ap 
pear to be succeeding very well in deterring youth 
from adult careers of crime. 

\bout two-thirds of all boys and girls in training 
schools ‘are in state-owned and state-operated resi- 
dential institutions. All studies of the nation’s state 
institutions for delinquent juveniles show a hetero 
eat 


geneous population, with wide age spans and a gi 


~ 


variety of backgrounds, and with complex and vary 
ing needs on the part of the children committed to 
their care. 

Because of the heavy financial expense involved 
in properly establishing and staffing a series of insti 
tutional facilities for specialized care to a common 
grouping of children, no state has been able to plan 
and create institutional facilities for its delinquent 
children that can adequately handle the heavy tid 
now upon us. 

For the smaller, less populous state, having fewer 
tax dollars with which to meet this state responsi 
bility, the vexing problem of costs has prevented 
breaking down the polyglot institutional popula 
tions into any semblance of homogeneous group 
ings. For those tew larger states, such as California, 
where a consistent, integrated effort at keeping 
abreast of the need for juvenile facilities has been 
made, much still remains to be done in achieving 
the ideal in specialized institutional care. 

\s with other social problems that have in the 
past appeared on the American scene, a solution 
will be found. In this present dilemma of need 
versus cost, the Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
provides the machinery for two or more states to 
combine their efforts and financial resources, and 
thereby move from inadequate institutions toward 
residential centers with practices based on recog 
nized principles of individualized treatment. 

It seems clear to those of us concerned with in 
creased use of the compact that the serious problem 
of institutionalization transcends state lines. It 
seems clear that the youngsters involved give no 
more evidence of being state-conscious than county- 
conscious in their violations of the law; that with 
today’s transportation facilities, the need for visits 
by parents and friends is not a serious barrier to 
interstate institutionalization; and that relief for 
presently overcrowded training schools could be at 


tained by removing those youths deemed properly 


within the scope of the special interstate program. 
If pride with regard to state boundaries hinders us, 
it may be well to recall that these lines of demarca- 
tion were never meant to be a bar against construc 
tive social action. Certainly they should not be when 
the greatest natural resource of each state—our chil 
dren and youth—is involved. 

If the needs of the citizens of two states can be 
better met by dual action than in a single-state ap 
proach, it seems urgent that we tackle the issue by 
interstate cooperative action—action spelled out by 
bilateral agreements, as provided in the Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles. 

Such action will be in line with what is now 
occurring in several states in which regional deten- 
tion-diagnostic centers are being established by a 
combination of adjacent counties. The counties in- 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Because of the tremendous highway program on which the states ave now em 
barked, highway engineering and all the work of the state highway departments 
have assumed new urgency. In this article Carl E. Fritts, Vice-President in 
Charge of Engineering of the Automotive Safety Foundation, takes an over-all 
look at the engineering problems involved and suggests approaches which he 
considers basic for their successful solution. He emphasizes prov istons to facili 
tate the recruiting and retention of first rate professional engineers, but he 
underlines other prerequisites as well, including sound advance programming, 
adequate highway law, and special governmental measures to bring coordination 


in metropolitan areas. 


Solving the Engineering Problems 


in State Highway Construction 


sy Car E. Fritts 


k current highway program is moving ahead ment on the part of the states. Not all the needed 
successfully under the stimulus of the 1956 improvements have been made, however, because 
Federal Highway Act they require careful study and time. Certainly the 
Iwo new concepts embodied in this law should act gives every state incentive to review all elements 
help materially in cutting down our huge backlog of its highway program carefully, to insure that 
of needed highway improvements. One of these in maximum benefits result to its own citizens and to 
novations dedicates federal revenues from use) the public at large. 
taxes solely for highway purposes and provides that Both the scope and the urgency of the highway 
they shall go into a special trust fund to insure such modernization program have created many new 
use. This gives the highway program assurance of engineering problems. Existing ones have been 
continuity in regard to federal financing. The sec- magnified. In many instances, engineering cannot 
ond innovation recognizes the vast national interest be set apart as a separate category. Engineering ac- 
in the system of Interstate and Defense Highways complishment is, in large measure, affected and 
by increasing the federal share of the cost of build controlled by other phases of the program of high- 
ing this network to go per cent, with 10 per cent to way development. These include finance, advance 
be provided by the states. This clarifies federal programming, highway laws, metropolitan area 
policy which had been hanging in doubt for several planning, public information, management and 
years operations, availability of manpower, and person 
At the same time the 1956 act provides for con nel policies and practices. 
tinued federal aid, on the established 50-50 match- FINANCE 
ing basis, for the primary, farm-to-market and 
urban systems A state’s highway finance policy has crucial beat 
Despite its new concepts, the act does not infringe ing on engineering accomplishment. If a highway 
on state prerogatives for initiating projects or for budget falls far short of meeting construction and 
the engineering management of the highways with maintenance needs there is little opportunity to 
in their boundaries. Nor does it relieve states of establish and maintain an efhcient and adequate 
their primary responsibilities in financing the pro organization. Engineers seldom attach themselves 
gram and in maintaining the completed systems. to a losing cause. Those who work under such cit 
If the total highway needs of all systems are to be cumstances may do so only because of dedication 
met in the next decade, the states and local govern to public service. Today opportunities are so nu- 
will have to assume 70 per cent of the cost ol merous for most competent men that they cannot 
program be attracted to programs that hold no future. Un 


ments 
the construction 
Not only has enactment of this far-reaching law der stringent finance policies, standards of improve 
produced an accelerated rate of construction, but it ment and maintenance must be sacrificed to the 
already has been followed by many desirable im detriment of the public safety and economy. 


provements in highway policies, laws and manage- Some states, by virtue of their peculiar problems, 
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have not as yet developed finance policies com- 
mensurate with their highway requirements. What- 
ever the finance plan under which a state may op- 
erate, the greatest values will accrue when the funds 
are expended by top-grade engineering talent. A 
state therefore gains if it makes sure that its law 
and budget permit the engineering force to be 
augmented and organized for efficient administra- 
tion of the highway funds. 

Many states today could profit by reassessing the 
responsibilities they may have for the financing and 
management of county and other local roads as well 
as city streets. Very often, if local units of govern- 
ment pass the buck to higher echelons, the state's 
financial and engineering resources become over- 
burdened and diluted to such an extent that major 
problems are delayed in solution, or are even im- 
possible of solution. If the highway transportation 
problem is to be solved most expeditiously, every 
unit of government must step up to its own respon- 
sibilities. 

ADVANCE PROGRAMMING 


States likewise should plan their programs as fat 
in advance as feasible. Several years is a desirable 
minimum. If, for example, a change in administra- 
tion brings about an automatic shelving of previous 
plans and a start from scratch on a different pro- 
gram, the results are costly. Engineering effort is 
wasted; confusion and delay in actual construction 
result. The new program will encourage all states 
to make firm commitments on a long-range program. 

A great waste of manpower, time and money can 
be avoided if the state executive, the legislature and 
the public recognize that highways must be planned 
and built on a factual engineering basis. The tech- 
niques of long-range planning are such that com- 
petently staffed highway departments can deter- 
mine what needs to be done, when it should be 
done, and what it may be expected to cost. Tech 
nicians can arrange the scientifically measured 
needs in a sound order of priority and schedule the 
work to fit anticipated revenues. 

Various states have been operating in this man- 
ner for several years. Today they know where they 
are going with their programs for several years in 
advance. Their advance planning is a continuing 
process, shielded by governmental leaders from un- 
warranted interference and political whimsy. Their 
departments are meeting their challenges; and, hav 
ing such plans, they are able to attract the best 
talent to carry them out. 


IMPROVING HIGHWAY LAWS 
In many states highway law has developed by a 
process of addition to or amendment of existing 


statutes, without systematic revision of laws since 
the creation of the original state highway systems. 


As a result, contradictions often are present. Olten 
the laws fail to fix definite responsibilities; else 
where outmoded restrictions hamper development 
of highways to modern standards; in some cases, 
interdepartmental and _ intergovernmental rela 
tions, established years ago, fail to permit progress 
adequate for today’s great movements of persons 
and goods. 

Sometimes design standards are written into the 
law; i.e., bridges cannot be wider than specified in 
the law on certain roads. Sometimes maximum 
rights-of-way Highways, however, 
need to be built for the amount and character of 
traffic they serve; the law should not be restrictive. 

In the future highway program, many of ow 
major roads will be located and built for about the 
last time, because space is running out. The Inte 
state System, for instance, must be built largely on 
new right-of-way because it is economically un- 
sound to use present routes, due to the investments 


are specified. 


in roadside facilities along them. 

In building our major facilities, we cannot afford 
the costly errors of the past. We cannot afford to 
jeopardize the investment in the space required by 
permitting its safety and capacity to be undercut by 
miscellaneous developments on its roadside. ‘The 
engineer cannot achieve this concept of lasting 
safety and carrying capacity without the necessary 
legal authority and legislative support in all mat 
ters relating to the right of eminent domain and to 
control of access in the public interest. 


LEADERSHIP IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Solving the metropolitan area transportation 
problem has been characterized as one of the major 
engineering challenges of our age. Such a solution 
will be most difficult to achieve without effective 
help from every concerned segment of our complex 
structure of government and from organized public 
groups. Here, again, we need to reassess the impact 
of our constantly increasing population and _ the 
trafic generation that must accompany this growth. 
he new highway program has the solid virtue of 
bringing about a concerted effort to find a practical 
and desirable solution. 

As everyone knows, more and more of our peopl 
are settling in cities and in the space surrounding 
them. In most of these areas there have been no 
changes in the boundary lines of the established 
units of government—the towns, cities and counties. 
We find counties becoming cities in every appeat 
ance. We find a cellular development of new cities 
within urban areas. But if we view the whole area 


as in an aerial photograph, we distinguish no 


boundaries. Nor do political boundaries shape the 
desired lines of travel, either for the motorist o1 
the transit rider. 

The engineeving solution to transportation needs 
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of urban areas may be almost insoluble unless there 
is complete and wholehearted support for construc- 
tive and sometimes drastic action. The engineering 
facts upon which plans must be built can and are 
being developed. They still have to be assembled 
and analyzed in many more metropolitan areas. In 
other communities old plans need to be updated. 
he planning needs to evaluate not only transport 
tation requirements but other elements of land use 
in a desirable and integrated pattern. 

[he states cannot shirk leadership in solving 
these problems, even if traditionally they have left 
municipal problems to the municipalities. Some 
states have for some time been taking the initiative 
in formulating plans of the metropolitan areas and 
have backed up the cities by grants of funds for 
highway development. Some have granted funds 
but have taken no joint responsibility in planning 
or building. Others have had more or less a hands 
off policy. 

The 1956 highway act fortunately makes it im 
perative that thoroughly cooperative and integrated 
effort be achieved in the metropolitan areas. At 
least 50 per cent of the funds for construction of 
the Interstate System will be used in these areas. 
In addition there are substantial sums available fo 
other urban arterials. Regardless of past relations, 
every state should now take the necessary steps to 


plan and administer the program to the satisfac 


tion of the federal authority and in agreement with 
the local authorities involved. 

In most cases, the engineering solution can be 
achieved on a cooperative basis. The engineering 
forces of the state, counties and cities involved can 
assemble the facts, develop plans and resolve any 
differences that may develop. The plans, thus 
evolved, may need the support of the legislative and 
idministrative bodies involved. They may involve 
financial agreements of one kind or another. If this 
support fails to develop, the engineering plans may 
fall by the way. 

Experience has shown that the fully cooperative 
approach is most successfully achieved when final 
authority to speak or negotiate is delegated to one 
coordinator for each jurisdiction involved. Particu- 
larly in municipal government, there are nume1 
ous agencies involved, one way or another, in the 
transportation function. Many times progress is re 
tarded materially because of difficulty in obtaining 
unanimity among all such agencies or groups. If 
one agency or official is given responsibility for 
local coordination, and has authority to act. for the 
community, much greater progress can be made. 

But cooperation among existing governments 
may not be enough. There is a growing conviction 
among authorities who study the complex metro- 
politan problem that the time has arrived when 


more drastic action should be taken. Evidence in- 


dicates that simply the cooperative approach cannot 
or will not solve many of the major problems of 
government services in these areas. The reasons are 
many and complex. Variations in financial capa- 
bilities, feelings of political independence, local 
pressures of various kinds, different legal controls, 
are some of the reasons why cooperative effort some- 
times fails. Highway plans often become embroiled 
in seemingly irreconcilable arguments. 

It therefore seems quite likely that the boundaries 
of some local governments will have to be tran 
scended by means of metropolitan authorities to 
achieve desirable plans for major public works. 
Such a move would undoubtedly produce expedi- 
tious and economical development of the great 
areas involved in the metropolitan sprawl. It would 
be one means of keeping at least a part of our gov 
ernmental structure abreast of present day require- 
ments for population and economic growth. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Another prerequisite for proper solution of en- 
gineering problems is public information. High- 
ways today rate very high in the list of public ex- 
penditures in the states. That should be reason 
enough to keep the public fully informed about all 
aspects of the programs. But there are other reasons. 
Many of the things that are being done today will 
have a great impact upon the people. If they are 
not fully informed of the reasons, the need and the 
benefits, difficulties will develop. In the past, many 
highway departments have been discouraged from 
carrying on a continuing program of public infor- 
mation on highway matters. Restrictions may have 
been imposed legislatively or administratively in 
the belief that information programs would be used 
for political aggrandizement. Self-seeking propa- 
ganda should, of course, be discouraged—but factual 
information is a necessity. 

In the matter of control of access alone, there is 
much need for widespread information so that peo- 
ple will know why the control is necessary and what 
its benefits are. In development of urban freeways, 
entire communities must understand why major 
improvements are essential and how the commu- 
nity as a whole will be a better place in which to 
live and work, even though a few persons will have 
to be relocated. Such an information service, prop- 
erly conducted, will gain invaluable support for a 
sound program, and it will minimize the pressures 
ou legislators and administrators from misguided 
dissident groups. 

MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS 

A highway department which fully performs all 

required functions cannot be brought into being 


quickly. The departments that are most capable 
and fully staffed today are in states where legisla- 
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tures and executives traditionally have emphasized 
the professional and technical nature of this public 
service. 

This emphasis has resulted in measures designed 
fully to protect the integrity of highway depart- 
ment operation and the professional status of de- 
partment employees. The departments have earned 
and have been enabled to retain the respect of the 
people they serve. Under such conditions, qualified 
engineers are attracted to the service, even though 
they might find greater financial remuneration 
elsewhere. As head of the department, the state has 
a man outstanding in leadership qualities to direct 
the large programs entrusted to his care. 

Increased incentive now is here for states to 
achieve a high degree of stability and competence 
in their highway departments. A required first step, 
surely, is the delegation of responsibility for the 
highway function to a man of the highest possible 
professional caliber. The highway department needs 
men not only able to make the engineering judg- 
ments but with a high degree of business manage- 
ment capabilities. Sometimes it may take a combi- 
nation of men to meet all the top leadership needs 
in the department. 

Whether a department is under the jurisdiction 
of a commission or operates under a single director 
appears to be of less significance than the degree of 
responsibility placed with the professional engi- 
neering and business leadership. 

gut establishment of the most competent top 
management cannot alone solve the engineering 
job. Nearly all of the functions involved in the 
efficient operation of a highway department require 


personnel with specialized training and experience. 


A great variety of skills is required in the engineer 
ing, maintenance and business operations. The 
better trained and more experienced employees 
become in their assignments, the greater is their 
value. Such skilled employees represent an invest 
ment that should be protected and enhanced. This 
can be done only when the competent employee is 
made to feel secure, when his merits are recognized, 
and when he is justly compensated. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


[he several state highway departments now ein 
ploy about 11,500 men who are fully qualified by 
education and registration to practice civil en 
gineering. The total engineering force, including 
engineering aides or technicians, is about 46,000. 
Collectively, the states report that they need 4,500 
more engineers and engineering aides. During the 
calendar year 1955 (latest detailed tabulation) the 
departments were able to increase their forces by a 
net gain of 550 employees. The results of efforts to 
increase forces varied greatly among the states. 
Seventeen states reported that they actually suffered 


net losses in personnel in the face of their expressed 
need for more personnel. Thus it is plainly evident 
that conditions and practices in some of the states 
will have to be altered if the departments are to 
have the engineering forces they desire. 

In addition to fundamental conditions already 
discussed, several factors need to be considered: 

First, the highway function is basically engineer 
ing in character; even maintenance of roads re 
quires engineering direction and control. If this is 
recognized, then the skilled personnel, both pro 
fessional and nonprofessional, must be protected 
from unwarranted lack of security and opportu- 
nity. They should be solely under the control and 
direction of qualified supervision. 

Second, although pay scales have shown hearten- 
ing increases in the last few years, they are still fan 
from adequate to attract the men needed in most 
states. The common inadequacy of most salary 
scales for engineers is not the starting salary but 
the rates in uppel brackets. The upper range ol 
highway salaries falls materially short of what is 
offered to engineers in private employment. The 
shortage of engineers, particularly in the civil en 
gineering branch, is so acute that young engineers 
take a keen look at what their future possibilities 
are. Unless they can see a ladder of opportunity 
that is attractive, they are likely to go elsewhere 
Many surveys show that opportunity to advance is 
a first desire on the part of an engineer seeking em 
ployment. 

rhird, men who choose public service as a careet 
are entitled to feel that they other ad 
vantages commensurate with those enjoyed by theit 


receive 


compatriots in business enterprise. Such benefits 
as retirement plans, medical plans, hospitalization, 
vacations and sick leave are all necessities for a 
modern organization of competent personne! 

Personnel management in a highway department 
is a function warranting administration by a top 
executive. The achievement of all the above obje 
tives requires a program of constant attention, by 
men particularly skilled in personnel management 
An aggressive and enlightened 
strengthen the organization will enable every d 
partment to assume its full responsibility under the 
new highway program. 


campaign to 


Finally, great strides are being made in the tech 
nology of modern mechanical methods of develop 
ing engineering solutions. Aerial photogrammetry 
and electronic devices are proving to be a most pro- 
ductive means not only of getting more work don 
fast, but also getting it done better and cheape: 
Machines cannot replace engineering knowledge ot 
judgment. But they can, when properly used, save 
countless man-hours for the engineering force. Ev 
ery department should be encouraged to take full 

(Continued on page 28o) 





Administrative officers for the state courts have been multiplying in recent years, 

and almost a third of the states now have them. Their purposes and services for 

better administration of justice and for reducing “the law’s delay” are described 

in this article, with particular reference to experience in Michigan. Mr. Doyle, 

who gives us the paper, is Court Administrator for that state and Chairman of 
the National Conference of Court Administrative Officers. 


The Administrative Officer 
of the Courts: His 


Role in Government 


By MerepiTH H. DoyLe 


NE OF the most significant post-war develop 


ments in state has been the 


establishment of a system of court adminis- 


government 


tration, fashioned to a large extent alter the organi- 
zation of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, but limited in scope and purpose as 
individual state needs require. 

Che first office of this type was established in Con 
necticut in 1934. Then, beginning with the creation 
of an administrative office in New Jersey in 1948, 

in fourteen more 
a decade. It is not 


similar offices were established 
states and Puerto Rico within 
unlikely that in the measurable future few states 
will be without some such system of court adminis- 
tration. Thus it seems that the time has passed when 
this concept was regarded as a mere experiment. 

In 1956 the National Conference of Court Admin 
istrative Officers was formed. Its purposes, as ex- 
pressed in its Articles of Organization, are “‘to facili- 
tate cooperation, consultation and exchange of 
information by and among those persons and ofhces 
directly concerned with the administration of the 
courts; to foster the utilization of the principles and 
techniques of modern business management in the 
field of judicial administration; and thereby to im- 
prove administrative practices and procedures in, 
and increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
courts in the various jurisdictions.” 

In the states where court administration policies 
and practices have been adopted, the purposes ex- 
pressed in the Articles of the Conference of Court 
Administrative Officers have already been well 
served. Significantly, this organization meets annu- 
ally in conjunction with the Conference of Chief 
Justices, and their coordinated effort promises to be 


of exceptional value. 
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PURPOSES OF THE OFFICE 


The foremost purpose that gave rise to the estab- 
lishment of the office of Court Administrator in 
Michigan, as in most states, was to aid in solving 
the troublesome and ever increasing problem of 
court congestion and its attendant delay in litiga- 
tion. Particularly was this true in metropolitan 
areas, where certain courts reportedly were several 
years behind in their calendars. A related factor has 
been the extreme, almost incredible variation or 
unevenness in case loads among trial judges. In 
Michigan during 1956, approximately 60,000 cases 
were commenced in the several Circuit Courts (trial 
courts of record). This was an average of about 750 
cases per judge. In four circuits more than 1,400 
cases were commenced per resident judge, while in 
others there were considerably less than 200. This 
startling ratio—7 to 1—appears to be an indefensible 
inequality and a waste of judicial manpower. 

The reasons for the variation are twofold: (1) the 
eccentric distribution of population over the entire 
state, and (2) the unusual pattern of circuits, which 
has developed piecemeal over the years. Manifestly, 
the problem of population distribution cannot be 
corrected, but the circuit pattern itself can be, by 
an over-all revamping of the entire circuit structure. 
While this would gain a semblance of equality in 
the distribution of case loads, an undertaking of 
such a broad nature would entail extensive study 
before any tangible results could be expected. For 
this reason, among others, an important function 
of the Court Administrator, under the direction 
and supervision of the Supreme Court, is to employ 
an equable system of assignments of judges to serve 
in circuits other than those of their residence, 
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where the judicial manpower is in greater demand. 
STATEWIDE SCOPE 


The Michigan Court Administrator Act, Public 
Acts 1952, No. 269, sponsored by the State Bar, re 
flects a recognition both by the bar and the legisla 
ture of the responsibility not only of the individual 
judge for the administration of justice in his own 
circuit but on a statewide level as well. Each judge 
shares the responsibility for the efficient and expe 
ditious handling and disposition of all judicial busi 
ness throughout the state, regardless of the county 
or circuit in which it originates. The present system 
contemplates, to an extent greater than ever before 
experienced, a continuing survey of the dockets of 
all of the Circuit Courts and a consequent equaliz- 
ing of the case loads in the several circuits; the ulti- 
mate purpose is to expedite the flow of litigation 
through all of the courts by the compulsory assign- 
ment of members of the judiciary to those particu 
lar sectors most critically in need of such assignment 
at the particular time. Members of the Michigan 
judiciary are viewed under the Court Administrato1 
Act as state, not merely local, judges available for 
statewide service, and they are expected to accept 
assignments to circuits other than their own as 
necessity demands. 

Che importance of a fair distribution or division 
of judicial work among all judges cannot be over- 
emphasized. Judges, of course, are human. Some pos 
sess a greater work capacity than others. Some dem- 
onstrate more ability and skill than others—and 
quite obviously some dispose of more litigation than 
others with equal efficiency. Thus it is essential that 
all judicial attributes be carefully weighed in mak- 
ing assignments of judges to achieve the best results 
INVENTORY OF DOCKETS 

Perhaps one of the most important functions of 
any court administrative officer is that of keeping an 
accurate, current inventory of the condition of court 
dockets. The volume of litigation commenced; that 
which is pending and disposed of; the time interval 
between the filing and disposition of cases; and the 
number of days courts are required to be in session 

all these should be among the chief determinatives 
in measuring the work loads of judges and the time 
they should be expected to serve in circuits other 
than their own. This information can readily be 
procured from court clerks reporting at reasonable 
intervals upon printed forms furnished by the ad 
ministrative office of the courts. It is just as essential] 
that a judge have a current record of the condition 
of his docket as it is that the manager of a private 
business maintain an accurate stock inventory. The 
maxim, “the court’s business is the public’s busi- 
ness,” is an accepted absolute in modern society. 

Obviously a court administrative officer cannot 


determine or satisfy the need for assistance, cithe: 
temporary or permanent, in any judicial area, un- 
less he is fully familiar with the demands upon all 
members of the judicial force. Similarly, without 
knowledge of these factors, he is hardly prepared, 
with any measure of intelligence, to counsel the 
legislative body when the question of establishing 
additional judgeships arises. 


MICHIGAN’S JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 


One of the most effective instrumentalities in con 


junction with the program of court administration 
in Michigan is the Judicial Conference, which came 
into being by legislative mandate under the provi- 
sions of Public Acts 1954, No. 195. This measure, 
fortified and implemented by Supreme Court rule, 
imposes upon the Court Administrator the duty of 
calling, under the direction of the Supreme Court, 
an annual statewide meeting of judges and also re 
gional meetings. As stated in the act these are to be 
for “the purpose of studying the organization, rules, 
methods of procedure, and practice of the judicial 
system of this state, the problems of administration 
confronting the courts and the judicial system in 
general, and making recommendations for the mod- 
ification or amelioration of existing conditions, for 
harmonizing and improving laws, or for amend- 
ments to the rules and statutes relating to practice 
and procedure in the judicial system of the state of 
Michigan.” 

Without such legislation, the act creating the of- 
fice of Court Administrator would, indeed, have 
been less effectual. Previously judges, in their au- 
tonomous existence, seemingly responsible only to 
their electorates, could not under compulsion of law 
be required to participate in any statewide program 
for the improvement of the administration of jus- 
tice. Thus the new program of court administration, 
supplanting the former voluntary and often reluc- 
tant participation by judges, now presents a clearly 
defined judicial duty. The Michigan Supreme 
Court, by its rule, not only sanctioned the legisla- 
tive policy so expressed, but extended its terms by 
inviting lawyers and laymen to attend sessions of the 
conference and participate in its activities. 

The primary responsibility for the programs of 
the Judicial Conference devolves upon the Chief 
Justice, as Chairman, but the court rule, wisely rec 
ognizing the advantage of legislative and bar appro 
bation of programs sponsored, names as directors of 
the conference the President of the State Bar, the 
President of the State Bar Foundation, the Attorney 
General, the Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, his counterpart, the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and such others as the Chief 
Justice, with the approval of the Supreme Court, 
may from time to time determine. 

(Continued on page 279) 





Action by the Legislatures 
1957 


HE LEGISLATURES have made 1957 a year of notable 
of to be 

financed on the basis of record budgets. Much 
legislation likewise has been enacted to improve the Op- 


expansion state governmental services, 


eration of these services in individual states 
In its issue of last July State Government summarized 
highlights of the forty-five 


regular 


legislation by twenty-one of 


1957- 


the other sessions. 


sessions held in 
for of 


services which growing populations 


Similar summaries appear 
below twenty 

To the 
and mounting public needs have required, almost all 
the legislatures voted higher appropriations than ever 
There was considerable tax legislation as well, 
but and the of revenue thus 
provided were much less than in 1955. Partly because of 
the that to come from the 
tax enactments of that year, and 
increases voted in 1956, most of the states 


one 


finance 


be fore. 


its extent volume new 


higher revenues continue 


unusually extensive 
ire 
were able to finance their growing programs largely on 


the 


mm some 


basis of existing rates and levies. 
Yet 
rates, 
states on which reports appear below, Florida's legisla- 
provided for $75 million more revenue for the 


numerous states in 1957 increased one or more 


and some of these were up sharply. Thus, of the 


ture 
state in the biennium and $36 million more for locali- 
ties by a series of tax measures that include wider appli- 
cation of tax. Maine increased its sales 
tax from 2 to 3 per cent, Oregon raised both personal 
income and corporation rates, and Vermont 
raised rates on cigarette, liquor and gasoline taxes. 


the basic sales 


excise 


Among all states with sessions this year, six have in- 
creased their gasoline taxes and another provided for a 
temporary increase in this category. Seven of the forty- 
five states with sessions have raised cigarette tax rates. 
Other enactments have affected income, sales, special ex- 
cise, license and privilege taxes. 

Numerous measures for improvement of administra- 
tion and operation of government stand out, affecting 
the executive, legislative and judicial branches. For ex- 
ample, among states which figure in this report, North 
Carolina created a Department of Administration, with 
budget and purchasing divisions under a Director re- 
sponsible to the Governor, and with authority to add 
additional functional Florida established a 
State Purchasing Commission, New Hampshire a De- 
partment of Personnel, and Oregon a Department of 


divisions. 


Planning and Development. By a constitutional amend- 


submitted by the | 


Maine 
four 


egislature and approved by the 
the 
Action designed to strengthen legislatures 


ment 


voters increased Governor's term from two 


years to 


of constitutional amendments in 
Texas to provide for annual sessions and in Delaware 
for budget and finance sessions in the even-numbered 
years. Among measures to improve the judiciary were 
abolition of the justice of the peace system in Ohio, 
abolition of the civil and criminal jurisdiction of jus- 
tices of the peace in New Hampshire, and provision in 
Minnesota that establishment of a municipal court in 
any city will automatically end the justice of the peace 
system in it. In Connecticut the Chief Justice was desig 
nated the chief administrative officer of the state court 
system, and a State Judicial Council was created in 
South Carolina. Salary increases to aid in recruiting and 
retaining qualified personnel were widespread among 
the states. 


included submission 


Among state services, appropriations were heaviest for 
education. Increased aid to the localities for the public 
schools was common. More than half of the states for 
which summaries appear below specifically provided for 
higher salaries for teachers. A rising number of states 
made provisions to assist localities in meeting school 
building needs through loans, grants or other means. In 
several states emphasis went this year to the needs of 
especially gifted or retarded children. In at least one 
state, Florida, the legislature authorized counties to op 
erate schools on a twelve-month basis, to make full use 
of school facilities. Larger appropriations for higher 
education again were general. 

Similarly, the legislatures provided for record funds 
to permit their states to keep pace in the extraordinary 
nationwide program of highway construction ahead. 
There were significant enactments to strengthen high 
way administration, highway .planning, acquisition of 
rights-of-way and control of access. 

The legislatures covered in the reports below, with 
those on which State Government reported in July, 
made 1957 a year of quite unprecedented action for 
highway safety—in line with the lead given throughout 
the country by the Governors’ Conference and its Spe 
cial Committee on Highway Safety. Legislation in this 
field encompassed a very wide range of facets speed 
limits, licensing, driver training, stronger highway pa 
trols, stiffer penalties, rules of the road, automobile 
equipment and other aspects. Many of these were dealt 
with in comprehensive programs of individual states. 

The following summaries report on numerous devel 
opments in those and other fields. They by no means 
cover all of the important enactments, but effort has 
been made to present examples that may be of wide in 
terest among the states. 


Tax and Fiscal Legislation 


California’s legislature 


than 


adopted a record budget of 
for the 1957 year, 
$86 million over that of last year. It authorized a public 


more $1.9 billion fiscal 


1955 


works program of almost $500 million, including $248 
million for highways. State subventions to local govern- 
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ment agencies totalled more than $900 million. No new 
major taxation was adopted; new costs were to be met 
from additional revenue from existing taxes and, pos 
sibly, use of reserve funds. 

In Connecticut the major appropriation bill adopted 
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came to just under $521 million, a new high for the state's 


biennial fiscal period. Supplements, deficiency appro- 
priations, bond issues and other special items brought 
the grand total of authorized spending to $685 million. 
The legislature put the state’s temporary sales tax on a 
permanent basis but imposed no new taxes. Certain 
taxes on Connecticut’s insurance companies were re- 
duced, with a provision for their elimination by 1965 

The Delaware legislature—which had not finally ad- 
journed but had recessed until early in 1958—appropri- 
ated more than $131 million for the next biennium, a 
which compares with approximately $103 
million for the last two-year period. 

In Florida the legislature approved a biennial budget 


new high 


of $665, million, exclusive of highways, as compared with 
$422 million voted two years ago. It provided for new 
taxes expected to yield the state $75 million during the 
biennium and the localities an additional $36 million. 
Estimated new revenues include $73 million from wider 
application of the basic sales tax; $17 million from a 1 
per cent levy on automobile sales, excluding trade-in 
values; $15 million from doubling of the personal prop- 
erty tax on intangibles; and $6 million from doubling 
the cost of documentary stamps for real estate transac- 
tions. The legislature permitted state authorities to bar 
gain for a higher interest rate for spare cash deposited 
in banks or, alternatively, to invest in United States 
Treasury obligations. 

In Maine the legislature voted general fund operat- 
ing appropriations of more than $103 million for the 
biennium, by far the highest in the state’s history. It 
also approved a highway appropriation package of $68 
million and a $13 million program of capital improve 
ments, mostly for new buildings at state colleges and 
other institutions. A $24 million highway bond issue 
was authorized—only part of which is reflected in the 
highway appropriation figure above. In tax action, the 
legislature increased the sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent 
and—to augment highway revenues—raised the driver 
license fee from $2 to $3. added $1 to the car registra- 
tion fee, and increased truck fees by about 7 per cent. 

The Massachusetts legislature adopted a record regu 
lar appropriation bill of more than $380.5 million for 
the fiscal year. Supplementaries, deficiencies, expenditures, 
specials and bond issues brought total authorizations up 
to some $477 million. Temporary taxes—including pre- 
vious increases in the income tax on individuals and 
corporations and taxes on capital gains, racing, liquor, 
cigarettes, and certain other items—were continued for 
two more years. A proposed limited g per cent sales tax 
was defeated, and no new taxes were levied. 

In Michigan general fund appropriations for the fis 
cal year amounted to $340.9 million, an increase of 
approximately $2.3 million over appropriations for last 
year. Operating appropriations came to $321.1 million 
and those for capital outlay $19.8 million. The legisla 
ture increased the cigarette tax 2 cents per pack and 
liquor taxes 2.5 per cent—largely to finance additional 
state aid to schools. It raised fees for use of state parks 
and charges for hunting and fishing licenses. 

Nebraska’s legislature raised the cigarette tax from 8 
to 4 cents per pack, increased the gasoline tax from 6 to 
7 cents a gallon, and enacted legislation to improve the 
property assessment system. 


The New Hampshire legislature appropriated $67 
million for the biennium in departmental expenditures 
exclusive of the Public Works and Highway Department 

an increase of about 11 per cent over the preceding 
biennium. For the Public Works and Highway Depart 
ment the appropriation was about $85 million for the 
biennium, including federal aid funds, representing a 
large increase over the preceding period. More than 
$2.3 million was appropriated for capital improvements 
and long-term repairs. The legislature raised the gaso 
line tax from 5 to 6 cents per gallon. 

In New Jersey—where the legislature recessed in Au 
gust, to reconvene late in November—the regular annual 
budgetary appropriation bill for the next fiscal year 
came to some $332.4 million, an increase of a little more 
than $11 million over that of the preceding session 

rhe North Carolina legislature provided for biennial 
expenditures from all sources of about $1.2 billion. Gen 
eral fund appropriations, $560 million, compared with 
$420 million provided in 1955. The legislature reduced 
the income tax allocation formula for corporations op 
erating in other states by $7 million annually, provided 
for the state to return to political subdivisions all (in 
place of 80 per cent) of the tax on intangibles, and en 
acted other minor tax law revisions. 

In Ohio the legislature voted general appropriations 
for the biennium totalling $1,167 000,000 plus $789 mil 
lion for highways, $23 million for operation of the state 
liquor agency and $8 million for wildlife purposes. Al 
most $415 million of the appropriations was for state aid 
to local governments. 

The Oklahoma legislature approved a biennium budg 
et of approximately $267 million, representing an in- 
crease of about $36 million over the previous biennium. 
No taxes were increased or new ones levied except for a 
temporary 1 cent per gallon increase in the gasoline tax 
to expire on December 31, 1957. 

In Oregon the legislature voted a general fund budget 
of approximately $272 million for the biennium, about 
$50 million more than the preceding figure. The com 
bined budgets of the Department of Higher Education 
and the Basic School Aid Fund accounted for about half 
of the total. The legislature raised both pt rsonal income 
and corporation excise taxes. Formulas for both levies 
were substantially revised, and a 45 per cent surtax was 
repealed. Personal income tax exemptions were raised 
from $500 to $600, and full payroll withholding was 
made effective starting September 1. 

The Pennsylvania legislature appropriated more than 
$1.4 billion from the general fund for the 1957-1959 
biennium, an increase of about 11 per cent over the pre 
ceding figure. This total does not include highway ex 
penditures nor those of several special funds and state 
authorities. Most of the general fund increase was due 
to expanded existing programs. The only major new 
item was to provide for the state’s share (about $19 mil 
lion for the biennium) of the cost of integrating Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance with the state retirement 
system. A bond issue of $150 million was authorized fo 
a Korean bonus. 

South Carolina’s legislature adopted a general appro 
priation act of more than $143 million for the year 
about $q million over authorizations for fiscal 1957 
Half of the increase was to finance a 10 per cent rise in 
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salaries of state employees and state aid for teachers 
lotal expenditures—including those from all earmarked 
and other revenues and $57 million in federal aid—were 
expected to reach $258 million in fiscal 1958. The legis 
lature enacted no tax increases. 

Che Texas legislature enacted appropriations totalling 
a record $2.1 billion for the biennium. No new major 
taxes were adopted, but the legislature provided for a 
10 per cent increase in motor vehicle license fees, ex 
pected to produce approximately $8.7 million, of which 
$2.6 million is earmarked for county use. It also in- 
creased fishing and hunting license fees for an addition 
of about $2 million. 

In Vermont the legislature appropriated for a record 
budget. Excluding any amounts that may be necessary 
for the state's allocation of St. Lawrence power, the au 
thorized program came to a little over $114 million for 


the biennium. The legislature raised the motor fuel levy 
from 51% to 61% cents per gallon, the cigarette tax from 
4 to 5 cents per package, and the tax on distilled spirits 
from $3.60 to $5.10 per gallon. Taxes on beer and wine 
also were increased, as were motor registration fees. 

The Wisconsin legislature increased appropriations 
for the state executive budget to a total approximating 
$331 million for the biennium. This is exclusive of 
spending from the state highway fund, expected to ap- 
proximate $216 million—an increase of about $13 mil- 
lion from the previous fiscal period, and of spending 
from the conservation fund and miscellaneous segre- 
gated funds. The legislature increased the cigarette tax 
from 4 to 5 cents a pack, continued a 20 per cent surtax 
on individual incomes for another two years, ,and—to 
finance a growing conservation fund budget—increased 
fishing and game license fees. 


Organization, Procedures and Facilities of State Government 


California’s legislature submitted to the voters a con- 
stitutional amendment which would lengthen general, 
odd-year legislative sessions from 120 to 150 working 
days and eliminate the present thirty-day recess. The 
legislature authorized creation of a legislative reference 
library, abolished the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Commis 
sion and placed its functions under the Department of 
Public Health, and prohibited secret meetings of some 
seventy state agencies, with specified exceptions. Several 
appointive officials were made subject to Senate confir- 
mation. The legislature authorized pay raises of about 
6 per cent for all state employees and about 11 per cent 
for top administrative officials. 

In Connecticut the legislature submitted to the voters 
constitutional amendments that would (1) allow the 
legislature to fix its members’ salaries, (2) prohibit dual 
job holding by legislators and (3) set up a commission 
to handle claims against the state. The legislature cre- 
ated a new seven-member state board of mental health 
ind increased the powers of the Commissioner of Men- 
tal Health. Two “right to know” measures gave freer 
access to citizens to public records and meetings of gov- 
ernmental agencies. A broad home rule enactment gave 
municipalities more autonomy and banned state legis- 
lative action on municipal affairs without petition from 
the local unit of government concerned. The legislature 
designated the Chief Justice as the chief administrative 
officer of the state’s court system and set up machinery 
to discourage frivolous appeals to the State Supreme 
Court in habeas corpus writs and motions for new trials. 
Other enactments raised the pay of state employees, 
liberalized vacation benefits for employees with long 
service and established machinery of the state retirement 
system with Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

In Delaware the legislature took first action on a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would provide 
for budget and financial sessions of the legislature in 
even-numbered years—a proposal to be decided in 1959. 
First action also was taken on a measure which, if con 
firmed by the 1959 legislature, will increase legislative 
salaries {rom $1,000 to 53,000 a year. Funds were appro- 
priated for a survey of the state’s judicial system and the 
Governor's salary was increased from $12,000 to $17,500. 


Florida’s legislature established three divisions—mental 


health, child training, and corrections—under the exist- 
ing Board of Commissioners of State Institutions. It Set 
up a State Purchasing Commission, consisting of the Gov 
ernor and cabinet officers, to coordinate and regulate 
most state agency procurement. A Florida commission on 
constitutional government was established with seven 
members—one from each house of the legislature and 
five to be appointed by the Governor—to promote a 
union of strong sovereign states, a limited central gov 
ernment, demarcation of powers of the several levels of 
government and prevention of federal encroachment. 
Statutory provisions fixing the salaries of cabinet and 
various other state administrative officials were removed, 
and it was provided that their pay will be specified in 
successive appropriations acts. Travel allowances fo 
state employees were raised. Following a referendum, 
the legislature set up an appellate system of three district 
courts to ease the case load of the State Supreme Court 
and provided for retirement of jurists for disability at 
up to two-thirds pay after ten years’ service. 

Maine’s legislature submitted to the voters—and they 
approved—a constitutional amendment raising the Gov 
ernor’s term from two years to four. The legislature 
reorganized the Department of Finance and Administra 
tion to provide a separate budget bureau and to consoli 
date state building functions. It approved a new salary 
schedule with at least a 414 per cent increase at once, 
to be followed by a similar increase in 1958. Salaries of 
department heads and commission members were in 
creased 1214 per cent, and those of Supreme Court Jus 
tices by $1,000 per year. Remuneration of legislators was 
set at $1,400 a year, an increase of $150. A committee was 
created to survey state government. 

The Massachusetts legislature established a Commis 
sion on the Audit of State Needs to survey state operating 
programs and determine needs and priorities. Pension 
benefits for state and local employees were liberalized 
through a new formula providing larger benefits for 
those with long service. 

The Michigan legislature provided salary increases 
for non-classified state employees and certain department 


heads. A legislative retirement system was adopted, pro 
viding for pensions up to half of pay for members serv- 
ing four terms or more. 
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The Minnesota legislature established a state surplus 
property agency in the Department of Administration to 
supervise and control federal surplus property. With 
certain exceptions, it provided that meetings of execu- 
tive agencies be open to the public. It placed officers 
and employees of the state civil defense agency under 
civil service, permitted public employees to join labor 
unions and enabled them to use the facilities of the 
state labor conciliator in wage disputes with local gov 
erning bodies. Affecting the judiciary, the legislature 
authorized the Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court 
to reassign judges among districts when necessary. An 
other enactment provided that in future the establish 
ment of a municipal court in any city will automatically 
end the justice of the peace system in that community 
Civil service employees received an 8 per cent sulary in- 
crease, and salaries of major department heads were 
raised. The salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court was raised to $20,000, those of Associate Justices 
to $19,000 and salaries of Judges of the District Courts 
to $14,500. Disability and survivors’ benefits were added 
to the various state retirement systems, and provision 
was made for reduction in contributions and benefits 
under these systems if employees participating in them 
approve Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Nebraska’s legislature divided the former Department 
of Roads and Irrigation and created two new depart 
ments: a Department of Roads and a Department of 
Water Resources. A new Department of Motor Vehicles 
was established, replacing the former Motor Vehicle Di- 
vision of the Department of Roads and Irrigation. A 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ License Board was established. 
Another enactment set up a statewide probation system 
under the general supervision of the Nebraska District 
Court Judges’ Association. A constitutional amendment 
submitted to the voters would provide for succession to 
the office of Governor--the order being Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Speaker of the Legislature, and other officers as 
provided by law. Another constitutional amendment sub 
mitted would permit increases in salaries of legislators 
by raising from $37,500 to $75,000 the amount expend 
able for legislative salaries within one year. 

The New Hampshire legislature established a Depart 
ment of Personnel under a personnel commission; estab 
lished a new Department of Employment Security; set up 
a Board of Institutions, Corrections and Hospitals, with 
advisory powers; and provided for a legal counsel for the 
State Senate. Affecting the courts, it abolished the civil 
and criminal jurisdictions of justices of the peace, trans 
ferring these functions elsewhere, and created an ad 
ministrative committee of the probate courts, to pre 
scribe rules and forms for conducting their business. A 


new classification schedule raised the pay of classified 
state employees. Salary increases also were provided for 


numerous specified state officials; the Governor's salary 
was increased from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 

In North Carolina the legislature set up a Department 
of Administration, with budget and purchasing divisions, 
under a Director responsible to the Governor, and with 
authority to add divisions for architecture and engineer- 
ing, property control disposition, administrative analysis, 
and long-range planning. A division of general services 
was established to assume responsibilities for buildings 
and grounds and motor pools, and with authority to 


adopt central stenographic, duplicating and record stor 
age facilities; this division can be placed under the De 
partment of Administration by the Governor and the 
Council of State. Clarifying legislation gave the budget 
division power to fix the number of positions in each 
state agency and charged the Personnel Department with 
classifying and setting salaries for most positions. The 
legislature provided for an average pay raise of 11 per 
cent for most state employees. It raised the salary of 
the Attorney General from $12,000 to $13,500 a yea 
and those of the six officers in the Council of State from 
$10,000 to $12,000. Salaries and expense allowances for 
Superior Court Judges were set at $12,000 and $3,500 
respectively. Legislative pay of $15 per day, formerly 
limited to ninety days, was authorized for a maximum 
of 120 days, and legislative expense allowances were in 
creased. In other action the legislature liberalized pro 
visions of the teacher and- general state retirement sys 
tems and disability pension requirements for judges. 

In Ohio the legislature abolished justices of the peace 
courts and established county courts in their place. It 
provided that effective January 1, 1963, county court 
judges must be lawyers unless they have served prior to 
that date. Municipal courts were established in a num 
ber of cities. The legislature gave the Department of 
Finance sole authority to purchase data processing ma 
chines for state agencies with certain exceptions. A state 
office building commission was established. Other enact 
ments increased by 5 per cent the salaries of state em 
ployees in the classified service earning less than $300 
per month and raised salaries for certain other em 
ployees. The salary of the Director of Highways was 
raised to $30,000, that of the Director of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction to $18,000, that of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to $25,000, and the salaries of 
Public Utility Commissioners to $16,000. Retirement sys 
stems were revised and coverage was broadened. 

In Oklahoma the legislature adopted a salary admin- 
istration act that created a system of employee personnel 
administration. Salaries of most elected public officials 
were increased, as were travel allowances for state ofh 
cials and employees. The Oklahoma Emergency Relief 
30ard was abolished and its functions transferred to the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Oregon’s legislature established a new Department of 
Planning and Development and a State Conciliation 
Service. Salary increases were approved for all state 
employees and officials. Those of elective officials wer« 
raised by from $1,000 to $2,500; for other officers the 
increases averaged about 10 per cent. Salaries of Supreme 
Court and Circuit Court Justices were raised to $16,000 
and $13,000 respectively. A constitutional amendment 
was submitted to the voters which would increase legis 
lator’s pay from $600 to $1,200 a year. 

In Pennsylvania the legislature combined the present 
Department of Welfare and the Department of Public 
Assistance in a new Department of Public Welfare to 
become effective not later than next June. It set up a 
temporary commission to study the state constitution. 
“Right to know” measures were adopted requiring that 
local governmental bodies’ meetings shall be open to the 
public and that certain records of state and local agen 
cies be available for public inspection. Affecting the 
courts, the session authorized the Supreme and Superior 
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Courts to prescribe general rules of criminal procedure 
in the state courts, and established a Criminal Procedural 
Rules Committee 

In South Carolina the legislature created a State 
Judicial Council, authorized construction of an archives 
building and provided a 10 per cent increase in salaries 
of state employees. Salaries of six constitutional officials 
were raised from $10,000 to $11,000, the salary of the 
Chief Justice from $13,500 to $15,000, and the remunera 
tion of other Supreme Court and Circuit Judges from 
512,500 tO 914,000, 

The Texas legislature submitted to the voters a con 
stitutional amendment calling for annual legislative ses 
sions and annual salaries of $7,500 for legislators. A Code 
of Ethics was enacted, setting standards of conduct for 
state officials and employees. Salary raises for state em 
ployees were fairly general. Among constitutional amend 
ments submitted were measures that would establish a 
retirement, disability and death compensation fund for 
state officers and employees, and a similar fund for local 
officials 

Vermont’s legislature created a commission to study 
the operation of the state government and appropriated 
$95,000 for the study 1959. It 
authorized purchase of a state office building adjoining 
the capitol. A “right to know” measure opened public 
agency sessions and records to the public. Looking to 


to be completed by 


’ 


judicial reform, measures were adopted setting up a 
commission to recommend forms of processes, writs, 
pleadings, etc., and to rewrite the laws applying to 
depositions. Classified state employees were given a 10 
per cent salary increase, and state police received a $100 
raise per year. Maximum range for top departmental 
officials was increased by a new schedule. The Gover 
nor’s salary was raised to $12,500, that of the Chief Jus 
tice of the Supreme Court to $11,000 and that of the 
Chief Superior Judge to $10,500. 

The Wisconsin legislature enacted a new corrupt prac 
tices law to regulate lobbying. It provides for forfeiture 
of a lobbyist’s license if he furnishes a legislator, any 
state officer or candidate for office with anything of value 

including meals, lodging, beverage, transportation, 
campaign contributions, loans or other favors. Lobbyists 
were required to obtain licenses and report the amounts 
of money they spend. Several technical measures were 
adopted to improve the operation of state government. 
Salaries were increased for various classes of state em- 
ployees by about 10 per cent. Salaries also were in- 
creased for certain appointed and elected state officials, 
for Supreme Court Judges and for legislators. Legis 
lators’ pay was raised from $200 to $300 a month and 
their expense allowances from $100 to $175 a month 
during legislative sessions. Legislators and elected off- 
cials were permitted-to come under the retirement system. 


Education 


In California the legislature increased minimum pay 
of school teachers from $3,400 to $4,200 a year, increased 
state aid funds by $37 million, and authorized $20 mil 
lion for state loans for local school construction. It pro 
posed a constitutional amendment that would permit a 
$225 million bond issue for additional local school con 
struction. Funds for acquisition of four additional sites 
for state colleges were approved. School districts and 
state colleges were authorized to contract with private 
industry for educational television programs. 

Connecticut’s legislature increased state grants to 
towns for school purposes by $21 per pupil and made 
extra grants for towns with large pupil increases. The 
state aid school construction program was exté nded for 
ten years. Another act increased state grants for adult 
education. The teacher pension system was liberalized 


by a provision for survivorship benefits. Localities were 


° ‘ 
given authority to hold referenda to decide whether to 


provide free bus transportation to pupils in private 
schools, and first action was taken on a constitutional 
amendment which would make it clear that this provi 
sion was constitutional. 

In Delaware the legislature authorized a $29.5 million 
bond issue for enlargement and improvement of public 
schools. It increased the minimum salary rates of school 
teachers. increased to 120 days the unused days of sick 
leave that may be accumulated by school employees, and 
increased the number of days retired school employees 
may work without affecting their pensions. 

Florida’s legislature provided a $300 salary increase 
for all school teachers with continuing contracts, an 
additional $300 for contract teachers with three years’ 
service, and a further $300 increase for those with ten 
years’ continuous contract. Also authorized were special 


incentive raises based on achievement for teachers with 
more than ten years’ service. An additional $200 in state 
school construction aid—to be matched equally by the 
county—was provided for each unit of increase in aver 
age daily attendance. Another act permits counties to 
operate schools on a twelve-month basis to make full use 
of school structures. The legislature appropriated more 
than $5 million for buildings and equipment at state 
universities for a new nuclear research program. Inclu 
sion of junior colleges in county school systems was 
authorized. The legislature voted $8 million to enlarge 
five existing junior colleges and construct six new ones 
and appropriated $4 million for their operations. It pro 
vided $600,000 for a closed circuit television network 
for state universities and junior colleges. A twenty-one- 
member interim committee was created to study all 
levels of education. 

The Maine legislature enacted a comprehensive edu 
cation measure known as the “Jacobs Report” bill, giv- 
ing the state a foundation program of minimum educa 
tion, encouraging a higher floor under teachers’ pay, and 
a maximum ratio of pupils per teacher. It also encour 
ages regional rather than local schools in rural areas and 
provides for subsidies for construction in consolidated 
districts and larger communities. Other enactments pro 
vided funds for new buildings and higher operating 
budgets at the state university and all state colleges. 

In Massachusetts the legislature raised minimum sal 
aries for teachers from $3,000 to $3,300 a year. It 
authorized cities and towns to contribute up to $1 per 
pupil for educational television. State payments up to 
$100 per pupil were approved for municipal junior col- 
leges. The Legislative Research Council was ordered to 
study the advisability of developing a uniform architec 
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tural plan for school construction in order to cut costs 
Proposals were approved for a board of educational 
assistance to provide state scholarships to qualified 
needy students in any public or private institution of 
higher education and for state scholarships to medical, 
dental and nursing students. 

In Michigan the legislature continued state aid to 
schools on the existing basis. It appropriated $80 million 
for higher education and $3.4 million for aid to junior 
colleges. The status of Western Michigan College was 
changed to that of a university. 

The Minnesota legislature increased expenditures un 
der the state’s general foundation aid program for 
schools. It established a loan fund of $1 million a year 
to assist in construction of school buildings in districts 
approaching their debt limits. School districts adjoining 
other states were authorized to enter into agreements 
with districts in the adjoining states for provision of 
joint school facilities. The legislature required all school 
districts to provide instruction for handicapped children 
and authorized state aid for this purpose. Other acts 
authorized state aid to junior colleges at a rate of $200 
attendance; designated 


per student in average daily 


state teachers’ colleges as state colleges; authorized the 


board to issue up to $9.8 million in revenue 


state coll 
bonds for dormitories and other building construction; 
and established an interim committee to study higher 
educational needs 

Nebraska’s legislature extensively revised the teachers’ 
certification law, sharply reducing the number of types 
of certificates offered. Appropriations for higher educa 
tion totalled $53.5 million. 

In New Hampshire the legislature increased the state 
school building aid to localities and adopted an enabling 
provision to take advantage of any federal aid for school 
construction that may become available. The teachers’ 
retirement system was integrated with Old-Age and Sur 
vivors Insurance. The Jegislature appropriated $1,150, 
ooo for a new dormitory at the state university and 
authorized a bond issue to pay for it. 

The New Jersey legislature raised salaries for teach 
ers and others in the school system. The minimum 
salary for teachers advanced from $3,000 to $3,600 and 
the annual increment was raised from $150 to $200. 

In North Carolina the legislature raised state support 
for teachers’ pay by 16 per cent, established a scholarship 
program for prospective teachers, and set up a nine-man 
commission to study public school finances. All state 
teachers colleges were made subject to a uniform system 
of operation and control. The legislature set up a plan 
for organization and operation of a statewide system of 
junior colleges and made appropriations for four such 
community colleges already in existence; state grants for 
the operations involved will apply to a limited curricu 
lum and are not to exceed local, public and private con 
tributions, excluding student charges; appropriations for 
permanent improvements are to be on a matching basis. 
The legislature set up a state revolving fund to finance 
self-liquidating facilities at state institutions of higher 
education and authorized revenue bonds to finance new 
dormitories. 

Ohio's legislature appropriated $367 million for the 
school foundation program. It strengthened the school 


district reorganization program and authorized the State 
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Board of Education to construct and sell classrgom facili 
ties to local school districts, using funds available through 
the state capital improvement construction program. 
Other enactments permitted teachers with five years’ 
service to take sabbatical years with partial compensation 
and authorized local boards of education to establish 
separate schools for mentally retarded children 

In Oklahoma the legislature increased minimum sala 
ries for teachers from $2,400 to $2,700 per year and 
beginning with the 1958-1959 school year, to $3,000. It 
provided for elimination of a number of small schools 
by requiring 


a specified average daily attendance to 


qualify for state aid. Funds were increased for special 
education for slow learners and physically handicapped 

Oregon’s legislature completely rewrote its formula for 
state aid to schools and increased the basic school aid 
fund by $15 million—to an estimated biennial total of 
$93 million. Minimum teachers’ salaries were raised by 
$400. Programs for retarded and gifted children were 
expanded. Machinery was established for a proposed 
school district reorganization, and a method for equaliz 
ing intercounty school financing was approved. The 
higher education budget totalled more than $44 million 
up one-third for the biennium. Included was an over 
all 20 per cent increase in academic salaries. Funds also 
were appropriated for new higher educational construc 
tion. The legislature approved state aid to he Ip deve lop 
both two-year community colleges and educational tele 
vision, and it increased bonding capacity for college 
dormitories. 

South Carolina’s legislature increased state aid fo1 
teachers. The South Carolina Opportunity School, the 
state’s adult education center, was separated from the 
Department of Education and given a separate govern 
ing board. 

In Texas the legislature provided for an across-the 
board teacher pay raise of $399 (it was estimated that 
this would provide an additional $63 million in salaries 
for teachers in the biennium The schedule meant that 
the minimum salary for a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree under the foundation program would 
be $3,204, and for a beginning teacher with a master’s 
degree $3,429. Affecting integration, local option ele 
tions were authorized for any school district to determine 
whether to continue or to abolish a dual school system 
in that district. Another measure empowered school dis 
tricts to consider aptitude test scores and cultural back 
ground in assigning pupils to particular schools. Tuition 
fees at all state-supported colleges and universities were 
increased—from $25 a semester to $50 a semester for the 
full-time student who is a resident of Texas. Part of the 


funds thus collected are reserved for tuition scholarships 


Vermont’s legislature increased state aid for schools 
\ minimum salary schedule for teachers was required, 
the specified amounts based on the extent of a teacher's 
training. Among other enactments a special bond issu 
was authorized for state aid in school construction. The 
Governor commented that never before had so much 
been done by the state as in this session to improve 
educational facilities and instruction. 

In Wisconsin state appropriations for educational aids 
were increased about $12.5 million for the biennium; 
pupil aid for basic elementary districts was raised from 
$25 to $28 per pupil in average daily attendance, and 
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1 basic high school district from $30 to $35 pet 
pupil. In certain districts the rates are higher. Teachers 
were enabled to come under federal social security. The 


legislature authorized creation of vocational and adult 


education districts on an area basis. Among enactments 
affecting higher education, university and state colleges 
were given funds to permit salary increases for professors 


and instructors. 


Highway Construction, Maintenance, Administration 


California's legislature authorized expenditures of ap 
proximately $248 million for highways in the fiscal year 
(mong its acts it provided for state-county contributions 
to construct grade separation railroad crossings, for which 
the legislature appropriated $5 million 

In Connecticut the legislature provided for making 
the Connecticut Turnpike a four-lane highway all the 
way across the state; previously the authorization was 
for two lanes in eastern Connecticut. It revised the 
financing plan for the Turnpike to facilitate borrowing 
funds in a tight money market. State grants were in 
creased for town-aid roads 

Delaware action included authorization of a $22 mil 
lion bond issue for highway improvements 

Florida’s legislation included a program of land ac 
quisition of highway rights-of-way for future use and 
iuthorizing of state payment of net costs of relocating 
utilities which are eligible for reimbursement under the 
federal grant program. 

The Maine legislature voted a highway appropriation 
package of $68 million for the biennium. Legislation 
included 
ether for cooperation in highway building, and an act 


uthorization to municipalities to band to 


increasing maximum gross weight of trucks allowed on 
the roads from 50,000 to 60,000 pounds. 

Highway legislation in Massachusetts included provi 
sion for gasoline tax rebates on the new Massachusetts 
[Turnpike at a rate of 51% cents for each fifteen miles 

veled by light cars and for each five miles traveled 

heavy trucks. 

In Michigan the legislature changed the formula for 
distributing highway funds to increase allocations to 
local governmental units for county roads and city 
streets. Another act authorized up to $3 million diverted 
from the gasoline tax fund for support of turnpike 
bonds if the toll road authority proceeds with construc 
tion, 

Minnesota’s legislature provided for additions to the 
state system of highways and for payment of utility relo 
cation costs on federal aid highways. It empowered state 
and local highway authorities to acquire all necessary 
property rights in connection with highway construction 

including rights to access, air, view and light. Another 
ict authorized truck lengths up to fifty feet and a maxi 
mum tandem axle weight of 32,000 pounds. Registration 
fees for trucks over 27,000 pounds were increased about 
20 per cent. Taxes on urban bus lines were reduced. 

Nebraska's total appropriations for highway programs 
amounted to $160.3 million for the biennium. ‘The gaso 
line tax was increased from 6 to 7 cents a gallon. The 
legislature provided for 1 state to assume the cost of 
relocating public utility facilities when required by con 
struction of the national system of interstate and defense 
highways. Another act provided that automobile license 
plates henceforth be issued only in even-numbered 
years, with renewal tabs in odd-numbered years 


In New Hampshire the legislature greatly increased 


highway appropriations and raised the gasoline tax from 
5 to 6 cents a gallon. 

Highway legislation in New Jersey included authoriza 
tion to the State Highway Commission to acquire access 
rights for grade separations, channelized intersections 
and ramp devices. 

North Carolina’s legislature authorized highway ex 
penditures expected to reach $395 million in the bien 
nium—$252 million from state highway funds and $143 
million from federal grants—compared with $331 mil 
lion in the last biennium. It replaced the State High 
way and Public Works Commission with a new commis 
sion of seven members charged with general policy de 
terminations and specific responsibility of establishing 
criteria to assure that highway efforts will be allocated 
according to need; a new career highway official was to 
be responsible for all administration. The legislature 
authorized controlled access facilities on any state high 
way. It increased driver license fees from $2.00 to $3.00. 

The Ohio legislature abolished the Highway Con 
struction Council and empowered the Director of High- 
ways, with the Governor's approval, to designate addi 
tional mileage as part of the major thoroughfare system. 
It also authorized the Director to acquire rights-of-way 
for the interstate system without approval of the state 
controlling board. The legislature provided that com 
mercial trailers licensed in other states may be exempted 


from Ohio licensing if covered by reciprocity agreement 
provided 


ind if the power units are licensed in Ohio, 
that certain other conditions are met. It increased the 
maximum permissible height of motor vehicles from 
1214 to 18% feet. 

Oregon highway legislation included authorization of 
a $20.6 million bond issue for new projects. Funds were 
appropriated for planning an Oregon-Washington bridge 
across the Columbia River. 

In Texas approximately $725 million was scheduled 
for the Highway Department in the biennium, including 
an estimated 44 per cent from federal grants. A 10 pet 
cent increase in motor vehicle license fees was voted 
Additional measures established the controlled access 
principle in cities as well as rural areas and provided 
for the state to split right-of-way costs with cities and 
counties on non-interstate roads. Maximum load limit 
was increased from 48,000 to 58,000 pounds for certain 
oil field service trucks. 

The Vermont legislature provided $30.4 million for 
highways in the biennium from regular appropriations 
and authorized a special highway bond issue of $26 mil 
lion for new construction on the federal aid system 
Other acts considerably modernized the highway admin 
istration statutes and revised the law governing taking 
of lands for highway construction. A new billboard reg 
ulation law was adopted, with tight restrictions on adver 
tising along the interstate highway system or limited 
access facilities. 

Wisconsin’s legislature approved a record highway 
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fund budget of about $216 million for the biennium, 
approximately $13 million over that of the previous 
period. It adopted a new motor vehicle code, complete 
ly revising existing law on the basis of a long study by 
a subcommittee of the highway advisory committee to 


the legislature and close attention by the Legislative 


Council. To a large extent the new code represents a 
new statement and rearrangement of former laws, but 
it includes many changes of substance. One purpose in 
undertaking it was to make the law conform more closels 
to uniform motor vehicle codes in other: states. (See 


“Highway Safety” below.) 


Highway Safety 


The California legislature added 370 officers to the 
Highway Patrol. It adopted a new driver licensing law 
which gears length of renewals to a driver’s record as 
regards moving violations and bases renewal dates on 
drivers’ birthdays. Mandatory jail sentences of five days 
or more plus fines were provided for second conviction 
for misdemeanor in drunken driving, and permanent 
revocation of license on second conviction of felony 
drunken driving within three years. Changes affecting 
speed limits included authorization to the Department 
of Public Works to establish variable limits on free-ways 
during night and day when surveys indicate these would 
facilitate movement of traffic. Another act increased 
state reimbursements to school districts for automobile 
driver-training classes. Reflectorized license plates were 
approved for use three years from now. The California 
Highway Patrol was directed to compile and summarize 
for the next general legislative session the apparent 
effects of use or non-use of seat belts in all accidents 
investigated by the department involving injuries 

Legislation in Connecticut included increase of the 
State police force, provision for a two-year probationary 
license for drivers under 21, and requirement that youths 
from 16 to 18 take an approved driver-training cours« 
before applying for a license. Second offense penalties 
Other 
enactments permit vehicles to pass on the right in ce1 


for driving without a license were increased 


tain instances, require that vehicle loads be firmly se 
cured, prohibit use of bright lights by cars following 
another vehicle except to signal for passing, require 
that directional signals be turned off after a turn is 
made, and authorize arrest of highway “slow pokes 
impeding normal flow of traffic. 

Delaware legislation included increase of salaries of 
personnal of the state police by $800 a year. 

In Florida the legislature increased salaries of the 
highway patrol by $600 a year, established a volunteer 
auxiliary, and authorized state training of local officers 
at local expense. It extended absolute speed limits of 65 
miles per hour in day and 55 at night to apply to all 
state and county roads. Driving so slowly as to be a 
hazard was prohibited, and the minimum legal interval 
between trucks on open highways was increased from 100 
to goo feet. The legislature adopted a model traffic ordi 
nance which municipalities can adopt by reference in 
whole or in part. 

The Maine legislature adopted a series of proposals 
sponsored by the Governor's Highway Safety Committee. 
These included a new speed law with maximums of 60 
miles per hour in daytime (55 at night) on the open 
road and 25 miles per hour in crowded areas; a new 
criminal charge of negligently operating a motor vehicle 
so as to cause death; provision for uniform accident re- 
ports; adoption of uniform hand signals; and revision of 
the overtaking and passing law. Driver license expiration 


dates were staggered to fall on birthdays 

In Massachusetts the legislature required written con 
sent from parents or guardian before a youth under 18 
Another 
$50,000 for an exhaustive study of the state’s compulsory 


may be licensed to drive. act appropriated 
insurance program on motor vehicles. 

\ Michigan enactment provides for establishment of 
county driver safety schools. Persons convicted of two or 
more moving violations can be required to attend them 
\ program of required driver education for persons 
obtaining first licenses was continued. Another act estab 
lished mental and physical tests for school bus drivers 

In Minnesota the legislature authorized the Commis 
sioner of Highways to establish minimum speeds on 
trunk highways; authorized an additional seventy men 
in the highway patrol and increased patrol salaries; and 
gave the Commissioner of Highways authority to estab 
lish a training program for recruiting qualified patrol 
men. It increased penalties for drunken driving; for 
drunken drivers who cause serious injury it set a manda 
tory sixty-day jail sentence and ninety-day revocation of 
license. Other enactments prohibited children under 17 
from driving on public highways between midnight and 
5 a.m. unless accompanied by an adult or in an emer 
gency; provided for provisional licenses of a distinctive 
color to all drivers under 21; and provided for issuance 
of regular licenses without examination to drivers when 
they become 21 if their records are good 

Missouri's legislature enacted a maximum speed limit 
for the first time. It provides for a limit of 70 miles per 
hour, day or night, on divided federal highways; 70 
m.p.h. in daytime and 65 at night on other federal high 
ways; 65 m.p.h. in day and 60 at night on all other 
roads. ‘The highway patrol was increased by 100 men; a 
$200 per year bonus was provided for new troopers, and 
the uniform allowance for all troopers was raised from 
$i5 to $25 a month. 

Nebraska’s legislature increased speed limits from 60 
to 65 miles an hour in daytime and from 50 to 55 at 
night. Increased penalties were provided for operating a 
motor vehicle by a driver with a suspended license. 

North Carolina’s legislature provided for driver train 
ing in public high schools, to be financed by a $1 in 
crease in annual motor vehicle registration fees. It 
raised the maximum penalty for reckless driving to a 
fine of $500 and six months in jail or both. Racing on 
highways was outlawed. Another act provided for set 
ting of specifications for safety belts and attachments 
Requirements as to head lamps were revised. Other en 
actments permitted up to 21 per cent of the state high 
way patrol vehicles to be unmarked and increased allow- 
ances of all highway patrolmen $40 a month. Maximum 
legal length of vehicle combinations was increased to 
50 leet. 

Ohio’s legislature increased the number of driver 
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license examiners from 75 to authorized the Reg- 


istrar of Motor Vehicles to issue restricted operators’ 


> 150; 


licenses under some conditions; authorized junior pro 


bationary licenses to persons between 16 and 18, and 


special restrictions applying to licenses for children be- 
tween 14 and 16. Other legislation established a point 
system for trafhc violations, required courts to 
Motor Vehicles 
establishment of minimum speed limits on controlled 
hig! 


vision ol ce 


r¢ port 


violations to the Registrar of authorized 


access ways and provided for licensing and supe! 
mmercial driver-training schools by the Direc- 
tor of Highway Safety 

The 
training program for public and private schools, 
tee 


school districts will receive 


driver 
to 


Oregon legislature approved a student 


be 


financed by an additional $1 on driver licenses, so 


that 
ol 


slow 


75 per cent of the cost 
the program up to $20 per pupil Driving at unduly 
speeds was prohibited. The Oregon Traffic Safety 
Commission was established 


In 


medial 


Pennsylvania the legislature provided for erection 
lurnpike at 


tunnels 


ot the 
danger points and required that all Turnpike 


barriers on Pennsylvania 


be painted white and be equipped with sufficient light 
to eliminate blind spots. The amount of proof of finan 
cial responsibility required the Motor Vehicle 

Act Other enact 
mental and to 
of by 


the examining physician to be incapable of operating a 


under 


Safety Re sponsibility was increased 


ments required al institutions clinics 


report the admission any person who is deemed 


motor vehicle required that safety belts be of a type 


approved by the state and required that school buses 
be equipped with flashing red signal lamps 
In the Traffic Safety 


Counci to coordinate the state's 


Texas the legislature created 


in the Governor's office, 


Health and 


(he California legislature augmented the _ state’s 


mental hygiene program with enlarged staffs and facili- 
ties and adopted a new community m¢ ntal health facility 


plan under which the state shares in the costs of local 


clinics. It appropriated $3 million for polio shots for 


residents under 40. Increased amounts were approved for 


medical aid to persons on welfare lists; for a revised 


program offering a $105 maximum monthly pension in 
extreme hardship cases; and for the totally and perma 


disabled. The state’s child care centers were 


placed on a permanent basis 
The 


pel sons to 


nently 


Connecticut legislature redefined mentally ill 
accord with modern practices—eliminating 


and Other 


more municipalities to 


such words as “idiot,” “lunatic” “insane.” 


ments authorized two o1 
into contracts for health services; required that 
made through the State Welfare De- 


a licensed agency; and established a state 


lll a loptions be 


partine nt o7 
commission on problems of the aging. 

In Delaware the legislature appropriated $120,000 for 
mental health research and training. It authorized the 
tate hospital to operate centers for day care of severely 
Another act the Youth 
An air pollution authority was 


retarded persons established 


Services Commission. 
established. 
In Florida appropriations for operating health serv- 


ices were increased from $42 million to $56 million and 


safety program. More specific authority for prescribing 
speed zones was provided. Funds were appropriated to 
enable the Department of Public Safety to add 204 new 
highway patrolmen. The legislature enacted more strin- 
gent requirements on issuance of drivers’ licenses to 14 
and 15 year olds and shifted such 
permits from the county judges to the Department of 
Public Safety 
the valid 
license was made a misdemeanor. The Legislative Coun- 


authority to issue 


Driving a motor vehicle by a minor while 


under influence of intoxicants or without a 
cil was assigned to study traffic accident problems. 
The Vermont legislature created an Emergency Coun- 
cil on Highway Safety to develop a full action program 
“to reduce the appalling highway accident death toll.” 
Among other enactments it inserted a reciprocity clause 
for cooperation with other states in enforcing motor 
vehicle responsibility laws. 
the 
1957 legislature, includes many safety provisions. Many 


Wisconsin’s new motor vehicle code, enacted by 
“rules of the road” were changed to conform with exist- 
ing practice or to adopt new requirements or both. For 
the right 


turn 


example, the code now permits passing on 
when an overtaken vehicle is making a left and 
the highway is wide enough—a practice motorists have 
followed but which was not legal before. “No Passing” 
markings now have the force of law, whereas formerly 
they were advisory. A left-turning vehicle is now required 
through traffic. “Walk” 


law, and vehicles 


to yield right-of-way to and 


“Wait” signals are given the force of 
turning right on a green arrow must yield right-of-way 
to through traffic. The code requires garages to keep 
records of vehicles brought in for repair from accident 
damage. Laws were adopted to strengthen driver licensing 


and to deal with license revocation and suspension. 


Welfare 


for operating welfare services from $49 million to $59 
million. The legislature authorized appeals to the Cir 
cuit Court in proceedings to establish mental com 
petency. A new air pollution commission was established 
under the Board of Health with powers that include 
conducting of hearings, making of rules, and application 
for injunctions. Another act authorized construction of 
a stream sanitation control and research facility, and 
empowered the state health officer to apply to the Cir 
cuit Judge for injunctions to restrain water pollution 
new $66 monthly 


control violations. A maximum 


set for old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 


was 


totally and permanently disabled; old age assistance 
month 
without loss of benefits when and if federal law permits. 

In Maine the legislature ratified the Interstate Com 
pact on Mental Health and ratified a Tri-State Regional 
Medical Needs Compact for rural areas (with New 
Hampshire and Vermont). An additional 12,000 miles 
of Maine waters were classified as to pollution control 
requirements, and funds were appropriated to help 
localities in pollution abatement construction. The leg- 
islature approved a program of nursing home care for 


250 a 


recipients were permitted to earn up to $5 


public assistance recipients and raised from $go0 per 
month to $g a week the payment for foster home care 
of neglected children. 

In Massachusetts the legislature established statutory 
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definitions and requirements for registered and practical 
nurses. It authorized municipalities to establish practical 
nurses’ training schools. A $5 million increase was 
authorized for state guaranteed housing programs for 
elderly persons with low incomes. Requirements were 
eased with respect to the duty of children to support 
parents on old age assistance. 

Michigan’s legislature increased appropriations for 
mental health by approximately $3.5 million—bringing 
them up to $63.3 million. It authorized probate courts to 
order hospitalization of persons with tuberculosis and 
authorized hospitals to require them to remain until 
cured. Tuberculosis sanitaria with unused beds were 
given authority to admit patients for other types of 
medical care. 

Minnesota’s legislature authorized community mental 
health programs, the state paying up to 50 per cent of 
the cost. It adopted the Interstate Mental Health Com- 
pact. Laws covering eligibility for various categories of 
public assistance were liberalized. Maximum grants were 
raised to $70 a month for aid to the disabled, $71 for 
old age assistance and $go for old age assistance to per 
sons in boarding homes. Property limitation for old age 
assistance recipients was increased to $10,000, and resi 
dence requirements for old age assistance recipients 
moving to Minnesota from other states were placed on a 
reciprocity basis. 

The Missouri legislature provided for a broad reor 
ganization of the Division of Mental Diseases, putting 
it under a five-man mental health commission appointed 
by the Governor for five-year terms; three members must 
be physicians skilled in treatment of mental diseases; 
the director of the division, an appointee of the com 
mission, may receive compensation not to exceed $25,000 
a year. Another act permitted the director to determine 
the maximum amount per month that may be charged 
for private patients—the formula to be based on the 
patient’s ability to pay and the per capita cost of the 
institution to which he is admitted. Among other enact 
ments the legislature established a coordinating commis 
sion on handicapped children, required the State Board 
of Education within three years to establish special 
school districts for trainable mentally retarded children 

part of the cost to be borne by the local school dis 
tricts, provided for a census of handicapped and retarded 
children, and authorized school districts to- establish 
special classes for handicapped children when six ot 
more of these are in the district. 

Nebraska’s legislature appropriated $53.5 million for 
maintenance of state institutions and raised its appro- 
priations for public welfare programs to $36.7 million. 
It increased maximum monthly grants for aid to the 
blind from $80 to $100 and for old age assistance from 
$65, to $70. Additional funds were provided for medical 
payments to recipients in all public assistance categories. 

Ihe New Hampshire legislature ratified the Inter- 
state Compact on Mental Health and the Tri-State Re- 
gional Medical Needs Compact for rural areas (with 
Maine and Vermont). It provided for educational facili- 
ties for mentally retarded children. Other acts appro- 
priated state aid for nursing education and provided for 
acceptance of federal aid for practical nurse training. A 
State Council on Problems of the Aged was created. 

In New Jersey the legislature provided for establish- 


ment and expansion of community mental health serv 
ices and for state aid for such projects. It authorized 
county boards to support mental health programs oper- 
ated by public or private family-counseling agencies 
approved by the Department of Institutions and Agen 
cies. Provision was made for a lien against the property 
of any person receiving medical care and hospitalization 
furnished by counties. School boards were authorized to 
require polio shots as a prerequisite to school attendanc¢ 

North Carolina’s legislature enacted a comprehensive 
revision of the public health laws. Among other features 
it provides for broad authority for the State Board of 
Health and adoption of health codes by reference. It 
consolidates all provisions relating to county and district 
health departments and sets regulations for a cancer 
control program. Procedures were established for restor 
ing the legal competence of persons whose sanity has 
been restored. State student loan programs were extended 
to graduate students in sociology and psychology who 
agree to serve in state mental institutions. Parents who 
refuse adequate support of children were made liable 
to misdemeanor charges. 

Ohio’s legislature required local governmental institu 
tions providing medical and nursing care to conform to 
minimum standards established by the State Department 
of Health and to requirements of the 1950 Social Se 


curity Act amendments. Every county was required to 


have a welfare department. Another act required the 
Director of Health to study problems of air pollution 
and maintain a laboratory for air pollution research. 

The Oregon legislature approved the Interstate Com 
pact on Mental Health and authorized a program of 
rehabilitation for mental health patients. It established 
compulsory state-wide meat inspection. A sixteen-man 
Council on Aging was created to plan augmented care 
programs for senior citizens. 

In Pennsylvania the legislature authorized an increase 
in the number of institutions to be constructed for the 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed and author- 
ized the Department of Welfare to select lands through 
out the state for erection of mental out patient clinics. 
The category of relatives of de pendent children eligible 
for public assistance was enlarged. 

In South Carolina the legislature authorized deve lop 
ment of a state center for treating alcoholics, increased 
state aid for cancer patients, established a committee to 
study the need for state nursing homes, and transferred 
to a new, separate department responsibilities for voca 
tional rehabilitation formerly carried out by a division 
of the Department of Education. Among other actions 
it tightened rules governing the issue of marriage licenses 
to persons under 21. 

he Texas legislature appropriated $1.8 million for 
construction of a 60-bed hospital for training and _ re 


search in mental illness and dedicated more than $2.2 
million for an additional school for the mentally re 
tarded. A complete new mental health code was enacted. 
The nature of a mentally retarded child was redefined 
to broaden educational benefits available. The legisla- 
ture created a Texas Commission on Alcoholism and 
granted it >235,000 lor the coming two years. It appro 
priated nearly $4 million for a new program for the 
totally disabled. The session submitted to the voters 


constitutional amendments which would permit direct or 





&/ 


vendor payments for medical care for the aged and 
would increase the state welfare ceiling for assistance 
to the needy aged, the blind, and dependent children 
from $42 million to $47 million. 

Ihe Vermont legislature ratified the Tri-State Re 
gional Medical Needs Compact for rural areas—likewise 
ratified by Maine and New Hampshire. It initiated a 
program for community mental health services, with 
state aid, and improved and expanded the state's pro- 
gram for neglected, dependent and delinquent children 

Wisconsin's legislature required state mental hospitals 
to adopt a uniform cost accounting system—significant to 


I 


local governmental units as well as the state, as part of 
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the costs of maintaining county patients in state institu 
tions are charged back to the local units. The legisla- 
ture required that, to establish eligibility for public 
assistance, a person must have one year’s residence in 
the state—except for temporary assistance and certain 
medical relief. Temporary assistance may be granted for 
twenty days pending the person’s return to his state of 
residence. A procedure was established for furnishing 
transportation to their home states of non-residents who 
apply for relief in Wisconsin. Another law makes it 
fraudulent to obtain public assistance if one does not 
notify authorities in the event changed circumstances 
affect the allowance of payments. 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


] 


Che California legislature increased state royalties on 
tideland oil leases. It set up a joint interim 


committee to consider and recommend constitutional 


wild cat” 


amendments on water rights before 1958. With Oregon 
and Washington, it outlawed salmon net fishing in Pa- 
cific Ocean waters—implementing domestic and interna 
tional fishery agreements. 

The Connecticut legislature created a Water Resources 
Commission which combines the functions of several 
existing, diffused agencies. It authorized Connecticut to 
join with Massachusetts in the Thames River Valley 
Flood Control Compact. Among other acts it tightened 
the fish and game laws, increasing penalties. 

Florida’s legislature placed a new Water Resources 
Lx partne nit under the State Board ot Conservation. Lhe 
department has authority to regulate minimum flows 
and to participate in study and information programs. 
(he board was authorized to store and divert waters 
above minimum average flows—powers which it can dele 
The legislature provided 


re 


ite to ecial local districts 
for licensing control and regulation of rain-making 
operations. 

Minnesota’s legislature extended the jurisdiction of 
the State Water Resources Board, broadened the state’s 
control over public waters by defining them as waters 
susceptible to a public beneficial use, and established an 
interim committee to study water pollution control. 

\s indicated in an earlier section, the Nebraska legis 
lature created a new Department of Water Resources. 
Other legislation established a series of priorities for 
users of ground water—provided first preference for do- 
mestic users, second for agricultural users, and third for 
manufacturing and industrial users. Registration of all 
irrigation wells was required and their spacing regu 
lated. A Water Pollution Control Council was estab- 
lished within the Department of Health—consisting of 
three state officials ex officio and six members appointed 
by the Governor—to formulate, review and adopt com 


prehensive programs on water pollution. Authority was 
establishment of water conservancy districts 


vranted lor 
as subdistricts of soil conservation districts. Fees for hunt- 
ing and fishing permits were increased 

The New Hampshire legislature ratified the inter- 
state compact relating to flood control in the Merrimack 
River Valley 
thorized interlocal agreements among towns affected by 


previously ratified by Massachusetts; au- 


federal or interstate flood control projects; and created 
an advisory committee on shore fisheries to study means 


of promoting them. 

Legislation in New Jersey included a reciprocal law 
with New York for cooperative arrest for violation of 
fish and game laws where the violations occur in com- 
mon waters. 

In North Carolina the legislature set up a program of 
planning assistance to localities and authorized local 
authorities to provide for flood plain zoning. Another 
act provided for timber development on unused state 
lands. 

Ohio’s legislature provided for regulation of under 
ground storage of natural or artificial gas. It established 
a Water Survey Commission to study water conservation 
and management and report to the Governor and legis 
lature by the end of 1959. Drainage laws were clarified 
and made more effective. The legislature authorized the 
Division of Geological Survey to enter into agreement 
with the federal government for a program to remap 
the state. It authorized the Director of Natural Re 
sources, with the Governor's approval, to issue state park 
revenue bonds in order to acquire, improve or equip 
state park facilities. State officials were authorized to 
negotiate reciprocity agreements covering fishing licenses. 

Oklahoma’s legislature abolished the Water Resources 
Division of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 
and created a State Water Resources Board to develop 
plans for the most effective use and control of water to 
It expanded the 
soil conservation program, especially as it relates to small 


meet current and long-range needs 


watersheds and upstream flood control, and created addi- 
tional water conservancy districts. Additional legislation 
implemented a constitutional amendment creating a 
new Department of Wild Life Conservation. 

The Oregon legislature joined with Washington and 
California in outlawing salmon net fishing in Pacific 
Ocean waters. It authorized a water use study of the 
Rogue River watershed. Dredge operators were required 
to replace valley top soil. A constitutional amendment 
was proposed that would permit a State power agency 
to sell power directly to large industrial users. 

In Texas the legislature submitted to the people a 
constitutional amendment which, if approved, would 
create a $200 million loan fund to aid political subdivi- 
sions in constructing water conservation and supply 
projects. The amendment would authorize the state to 
issue $100 million in state bonds outright, with interest 
not to exceed 4 per cent, and another $100 million in 
bonds upon vote of two-thirds of the members of both 
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bonds sale 


All 
be administered by the Texas Water Deve lopme nt Board 


egislative houses funds from the 


consisting of six members appointed by the Governor, 
fields of 
ind farming or ranching, and two from private or pub 
Each 
different 


one each from the engineering, business, law, 


board member, it 


of the 


exceed 


be over $5 million 


Board 


lic finance was stipulated, must 


No to a 
third of of 
In othe 
of W 
certified filings 


loan 
the 


be from a section stat 


local subdivision could one cost 


the project in question nor 


I 


action the legislature authorized the ite! 


Engineers to cancel all or part of and 


Constitutions 


Various measures involving constitutional action are 


reported in other sections Additional enactments relat 


1 


ng » constitutions and legislation affecting elections 


summarized here 
In 


torate a 


Aare 
submitted to the 


that 


California the legislature elec 


constitutional amendment would permit 


voting on presidential candidates by citizens who have 


been residents of the state less than a yeat 


Enactments in Connecticut gave candidates 


file 


used 


politi il 
Litre costs 
bells be 


revised the primary election law 


more reports on campaign required 


on voting machines, and generally 


that 


Florida’s legislature submitted to the voters a con 


stitutional amendment which would make absentee vot 


ing procedures applicable also lor abse ntec registration 


ind legislation advanced the dates of the state's first and 


second primary to eight and five weeks, respectively 
prior to general elections 

In Maine the 
hold State conventions alter primaries il they wish 


Lhe 


committees 


legislature pe rmitted political parties to 
Massachusetts legislature authorized party state 
to ol | | 


presidential electors 
previously this had been done by conventions. Anothe1 
ofhicial 


nominate slates 


act established an order of offices on statewide 


ballots 
In Minnesota the legislature amended the state’s presi 


dential primary law to provide for a consolidated ballot 


bearing the names of candidates of all parties 
\mong constitutional amendments submitted to the 


voters by the Nebraska legislature were proposals that 


would authorize the legislature to establish juvenile 


courts; abolish a present provision that certain state 


executive officers must reside in the capital city; and pe 
mit the legislature to cancel property taxes unpaid for 


> 


fifteen years. By its own action the legislature provided 
that a registration of voters which took place in 1956 in 
cities with populations between 7,000 and 40,000 shall 
be permanent. 

Legislation in New Jersey permitted certificates other 
than those of physicians to be used by 


ballots 


voters claiming 


absentee 


North Carolina’s legislature revised the literacy test to 


Additional Interstate 


ol 


and legislation in the field of uniform laws, are 


\ number enactments for interstate cooperation, 


cited in 


other sections. Additional acts in these fields include the 


following 


Six of the states covered in this report—Connecticut, 


would ‘+ 


Sale 


permits to appropriate public waters of the state wh 


have not been put to beneficial use for ten years 


ruards for local governments were written into this 


legislation 
The Natural 


Gas and Oil Resources Commission for development and 


Vermont legislature established a Stat 


wise use of such resources. It set State 


aid to municipalities in water pollution control activities 


up a program tot 


including state aid for local ints 


and 


sewage treatment pl 


facilities: a bond issue of $1 million was approved 


for the program 


and Elections 


vou 


qualify for 
for 


and opened and clarified appeal 


cedures denial of registration on literacy o1 


erounds 
In Ohio the legislature revised campaign expendit 


laws and set new maximum limits on amounts candi 


dates for various public offices may spend. Another act 


required that making political broadcasts o1 


persons 
that 
organizations sponsoring political statements provide the 
their 


telecasts be identified by name and address and 


names and addresses of chairmen or secretaries. A 


constitutional amendment submitted by the legislature 


and approved at the polls in November permits resi 


V ice 


for a year 


dents to for President and President without 


having residec 


The 


laws provided for central voter registration lists in every 


vot 
in the state 


Oklahoma legislature revised the absentee ballot 


county, and required voter presentation of a voter iden 
tification card to qualify for voting. 

An enactment in Pennsylvania extended voting rights 
to bedridden veterans who are qualified electors, regard 
otf disability 
South all 


voting registration will expire in May, 1958; 


less of the cause 


of 
the legisla 


Under a Carolina measure certificates 


ture authorized new certificates, available on formal 


application, to be good for all elections until 1968 
by the 


Enactments Texas legislature provided that 


for I 


run-off be 


following special elections to fill a vacancy nited 


States Senator or Congressman at Large, a 


tween the two high men will be required if no candidate 
The 


handicapped voters the 


secures a legislature 


right 


majority. granted physically 


to choose the person to 


assist them in voting: entitled newspapermen, including 
radio and television representatives, to attend precinct 
county and state conventions to report the proceedings 
and provided that in applying for a poll tax receipt by 
mail a citizen is no longer required to furnish informa 
Another 


oath. arranged 


the 


tion about himself under act re 


Congressional districts for first time since 19338 


The Vermont legislature made it possible for a person 


to remove permanently to another state but to retain 


for a uum ht to vote in Vermont for President of 


the | 


lis Tig 


> 


nited States 


Action, Uniform Laws 


Wiscon 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
states ratified in 1957—Arkansas, 
Nevada Rhode Island. 


and one territory have now adopted the compact 


Florida, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio and 


sin—ratified the Five 


other also 


Colorado, 


Indiana, and I wenty-two 


states 
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Five states enacted the Uniform Gifts to Minors Act 
Delaware, New 


} 


ind Vermont. 


Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 


Maine, New Hampshire and Ohio approved opening 


ind 


Probation Compact to certain jurisdic 
ul t states 
Connecticut and Maine amended the I 
Enforcement of Support Act to permit 


1 
ivgainst tile 


property of those who 
Connecticut enacted the Uniform Extradition 
ind the 
rm Motor Veh ( tificate of Lith ind Anti 


\ 


vaact on Disposition of Detainers 


il Code 


bacture 


Massachusetts enacted the Uniform Commerci 
pprove if The i¢ 


hority to retake 


ind temporarily 
under the Interstate Parole and 
ratified a Mutual Military Aid 


rreements with other states for 


Minnesota adopted the Uniform Arbitration ‘Act and 
with minor modifications, the Uniform Policy Provision 
Law relating to accident and sickness insurance 

New Hampshire ratified the Interstate Compact on 
Interpleader, as did New Jersey. 

Ohio adopted the Uniform Limited Partnership Act 
ind the Bond Facsimile Act. The legislature gave Ohio 
port authorities broader powers, including power to con 
tract and spend funds for improvement of port facilities 
in idjoining States, 

Oklahoma adopted legislation based on the Unitorm 
\doption Law 

Pennsylvania amended the Uniform Acknowledgment 
\ct to provide that certain acknowledgments taken out 
side the state need not be authenticated 

South Carolina adopted legislation permitting re« ipro 
cal arrangements with other states concerning licensing 
of insurance and real estat agents 

Vermont amended the state's ratification of the Inte1 
state Compact on Civil Defense to include participation 
in its natural disaster features and enacted the Uniform 
Principal and Income Act. 


Other Legislation 


ed in fields othe 


important legisiation 
dealt with above 
unerous enactments affecting local govern 


ment and metropolitan areas wer the following: The 


California legislature established a San Francisco Bay 


\re rapid transit commission. In Michigan the legis 


lature permitted area cooperation in regional planning, 


intercity matters, drainage 


airports and community col 


yment. To assist m meeting local transit 


legislature provided tax reliet tor pri 


ms the 
vate owned bus lines which fail to earn 6.5 per cent 
constitutional 


Vinnesota’s evislature submitted " 


nendment that would provide home rule for 


ties. counties and villages \ legislative enactment 


st lished i 


Minne ipolis-St 


mitted Omaha to establish a 


regional planning commission for the 
Paul metropolitan area. Nebraska pet 
Metr ypolitan Transport 
\uthority and authorized the city of Lincoln and the 
county of Lancaster to unite for performance of certain 
wvernmental functions. New Hampshire's legislatur 
provided for coordination of mutual fire protection aid 
amo! municipalities through creation of district aid 

ems. In North Carolina the legislature set up a nine 
ian committee to study and report on problems of 
nunicipal government. Among constitutional amend 


ments submitted to the electorate by the Ohio legisla 


facili 
idoption of county charters and changes the re 
Another 


would permit 


tul yne—approved by the voters in Novembe1 


lor then ipproval by the voters 
| 


vote next "yeat 


wi 
netropolitan federated government 


enactments the Ohio legislature 


ind township zoning provisions and 
coordination between local zoning and re 


planning. A constitutional amendment submitted 


Oregon legislature would give counties the right 
themselves home rule charters. South Carolina’s 


pe rmitted 


levislature municipalities to link water and 


; , 
sewer service systems on tn ymasis OL user tee charges 


Texas enactments included authorization for creation of 
hospital districts with taxing powers in certain counties 
and authorization to a county which contains an incor 
porated city to join with it in creating a city-county 
health unit. Vermont adopted a broad enabling act 
under which communities may establish regional plan 
ning commissions. In Wisconsin the legislature provided 
for more uniform methods of muni ipal annexation 

Considerable legislation related to urban renewal, 
housing and allied subjects. California strengthened 
the powers of slum clearance agencies. North Carolina 
amended existing urban redevelopment legislation to 
make'‘it embrace urban renewal: it made provisions for 
idoption and amendment of a statewide building cod 
applicable generally to structures worth more than $20 
ooo in areas where local, state approved codes are not in 
effect. Oklahoma extended application of the state's 
urban renewal law to include municipalities in a number 
of additional counties. Oregon made its urban renewal 
law applicable to all cities and counties. Texas enacted 
an urban renewal law under which, among other provi 
sions, cities may contract with the federal government 
for assistance in developing active programs; one of th 
stipulations is that a city may not adopt such a program 
until approved by its voters. Vermont adopted a com 
prehensive urban renewal law for rehabilitation, cleat 
ance and redevelopment of slums and blighted areas in 
cities and towns. 

There was considerable action in the atomic energy 
field. Connecticut's legislature directed the Legislative 
Council to study potential legislation pertaining to dan 
ver of atomic radiation of workers. It gave the State 
Health Department regulatory powers over persons, cot 
porations o1 governmental! units Operating any sources 
of ionizing radiation, with certain exemptions for x-ray 
operations. ‘The Massachusetts legislature ordered the 
State Health Department to study means for protection 
\nother Mas 


sachusetts act authorized insurance companies to pool 


against atomic and radioactive materials 





Action by the Legislatures 


their resources in insuring nuclear energy plants. Minne- 
1uthorized the State Board of Health 


sota’s legislature 
to regulate ionizing radiation and the handling and use 
f radioactive isotopes and fissionable materials The 
Ohio legislature created a State Atomic Energy Advisory 
Board, authorized the Governor to appoint an atom 
coordinator and required various state agencies to study 
ind report on needs for changes in state law as result of 
use of nuclear materials. The Oregon legislature gave 
the State Board of Health jurisdiction over sources ol 
radioactivity. In South Carolina the Senate established a 
permanent standing committee on nuclear and atomi 
cneregy. 

\ffecting civil defense and allied subjects, the Con- 
necticut legislature made the state civil defense organiza 
tion a permanent state agency and enlarged the State 
Civil Defense Council. It authorized establishment of 


authorized muni ipal 


civil defense training schools, and 
executives to declare a state of emergency in a natural 
disaster and call for civil defense aid. New Hampshire’s 
legislature adopted a comprehensive organic act on the 
militia, including a code of military justice; one provi 
sion authorizes interstate agreements with adjoining 
states for the security of interstate bridges and other 
structures. New Jersey and Pennsylvania authorized the 
Delaware River Port Authority, established by compact 
between them, to appoint policemen and make rules tor 
preservation of safety Vermont amended its ratification 
of the Interstate Compact on ¢ ivil Defense to include 
participation in its natural disaster features 
\ctions for promotion o1 expansion of industry and 
commerce include submission of a constitutional amend 
ment by the Maine legislature—subsequently approved 
by the voters—permitting the state to attract industry by 
guaranteeing up to 520 million in mortgages to build 
modern industrial plants. An act in Minnesota provides 
for formation of development corporations. Nebraska's 
vislature submitted a constitutional amendment to the 
voters. for action in. November, 1958 which would give 
the legislature authority to permit municipalities to 
icquire, Own and lease real and personal property to 
private enterpris¢ and to permit revenue bonds for this 
purpose South Carolina increased from $10 million to 
Szo million the bonding power of the state port au- 
thority for improving dock facilities. A constitutional 
amendment submitted for vote in Texas next year would 
authorize the legislature to appropriate tot advertising 
the economic advantages of the state Wisconsin, as a 
step in preparing for the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, expanded the Division of Industrial Develop 
ment by providing for a port development section. In 
inother act the legislature enabled Wisconsin cities and 
villages to acquire sites for industrial parks by means 
other than condemnation, as part of a program to 
attract industry to the state. 

In the field of business regulation Connecticut tight 
ened supervision of sales finance companies. It also 
authorized the Insurance Commissioner to regulate th¢ 
advertising of accident, health and hospital insurance 
Lhe Massachusetts legislature set up a special Commis 
\ New 


nactment gave the Board of Public Utility Com 


sion to study and investigate trading stamps 
Jersey 
missioners authority to regulate any interstate carriers 


within the state except where this power Is expressly 


reserved to the United States, and authorized it to co 
operat with similar agencies of adjoining states. In 
Oregon ceilings were placed on automobile finance 
charges he Texas legislature reorganized the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, defined and prohibited unfair 
trade practices in the insurance business, and placed a 
12 per cent penalty on insurance companies for failure 
to pay losses under life, health and accident policies 

Both Minnesota and Pennsylvania prohibited the sale 
of motor vehicles on Sunday. 

Numerous states raised benefits under workmen's com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance or disability in- 
surance laws. Included were increases in California. 
Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Vermont and Wisconsin. 


Minnesota, New 


Other enactments in the labor field included a Con- 
necticut measure increasing the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1.00 an hour. The Florida legislature authorized 
a voluntary labor conciliation and mediation service. It 
raised from 10 to 12 the absolute minimum age for work 
ing in a gainful occupation and from 14 to 16 the age 
below which a child cannot work during school hours 
The Massachusetts legislature approved state regulation 
of union health and welfare funds. Missouri’s legislature 
amended the child labor laws to permit children from 
14 to 16 to obtain after-school and vacation employment 
more readily. A new state conciliation service was cre 
ited in Oregon. A new minimum wage law was enacted 
for Vermont, setting the rate at 75 cents an how 

Much legislation related to crime control and corre¢ 
tions. The California legislature approved a two-step 
trial procedure for cases involving possible death pen 
alty; the law permits juries in such cases to hear addi 
tional evidence to determine whether death or prison 
sentences should be imposed. Connecticut established a 
State Parole Board to handle parole powers at the state 
prison. The legislature authorized transfer of state pris 
on inmates to federal penitentiaries for special treat 
ment or facilities, through contracts between the state 
and the federal government. Another act established a 
board of three judges to review sentences of prisoners, 
with power to increase or reduce the sentences in order 
to insure fairness and uniform treatment. Delaware's 
legislature authorized sale of surplus prison-made prod 
ucts on the open market. Florida established a new divi 
sion of corrections under the Board of Commissioners 
of State Institutions, and the legislature énacted impor 
tant reforms in the penal and corrections system, includ 
ing establishment of a prison industry program. Maine's 
legislature established a statewide probation and parole 
system, unifying parole and probation administration 
under one board: a model act was adopted on man 
\ Massa- 
chusetts enactment authorized forest or farm = school 


datory disposition of detainers within the state 


camps for rehabilitation of juveniles committed to the 
Youth Service Board. The legislature created a recess 
commission to study the possibility of abolishing « ipital 
punishment. Massachusetts laws governing institution 
alization of sex offenders were strengthened by authoriz 
ing indeterminate treatment pe riods. Minnesota tdopted 
a statute, patterned after Wisconsin’s Huber Law, to per 
mit a lge to provide that prisoners sentenced to one 


year or less in county jails may be allowed to leave jail 
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hours to hold a job 


working Among measures 
in Missouri as the result of studies of a joint 

on juvenile delinquency established by the 

is a complete revision of the state’s juvenile 

basic concept of the new act is that a delin 

needs care and treatment rather than mere 

punishn the measure provides for more adequat 
staff ser in rural as well as metropolitan areas. A 
New Hampshire enactment established stiff new require 
ts against parents and others who intentionally or 


ently contribute to the delinquency of a juvenil 


tablished parental liability for juvenile vandalism 
New Jersey legislature authorized the Departme nt 
stitutions and Agencies to maintain facilities for 
juvenile delinquent probationers, who volun 
ubmit to treatment, for periods not to exceed foun 
\nother New Jersey measure permits commit 

» a diagnostic center of persons convicted of as 

» commit sex offenses. North Carolina raised max 
f prisoners from $15 a month to $10 a week, 


requil that any prisoner against whom a detainer 1s 


lodged must be tried within eight months after he re 


juests disposition of the charge, and permitted regular 
employment during working hours of persons 
terms for misdemeanors in state prisons. In Ohio 
rislature authorized courts to require parents to 
ponds up to $500 when children are placed on pro 
because of parental neglect. An Oklahoma meas 
powered State ind local units to recove up to 


S300 from parents of minors who destroy property 


Pennsylvania adopted a model act on disposition of de 
tainers within the state. The Texas legislature voted 
$3.2 million for new prison buildings and authorized 
establishment of an adult probation and parole system 
\ Texas youth council was created to supervise juvenile 
ection. In Vermont the legislature authorized use of 
»n-farm dormitories to house young men committed 

he state prison, to segregate them from more hard 
criminals. Another Vermont enactment abolished 
MicNaghton Test” for insanity in criminal cases 
established the following rule in its place \ per 
not responsible for criminal conduct if at the 

f such conduct as a result of mental disease o1 


] 


defect he lacks ideq uate capacity either to appreciate 


the criminality of his conduct or to conform his conduct 
to the requirements of law 
In Florida the legislature prescribed a six months’ 
residence requirement before filing for divorce, and the 
Michigan legislature required a 60 days cooling off p¢ 
riod for divorce after a suit is initiated 
Legislation in Massachusetts and New Jersey ex 
tended anti-discrimination laws to ban discrimination 
d on race, nationality or creed in housing assisted 
blic funds. Vermont required that operators of 
of public wcommodation shall not deny service 


person on rwccount ot race creed oO! national 


ng many other enactments 


Pennsylvania adopted an anti-wire tapping law, pro 


viding that no person shall intercept a tel phone or tele 


ol ip! communication without permission of the parties 
t. Oklahoma and South Carolina prohibited throwing 


if i 
trash on the highways 


Numerous states enact \ to ban obscene litera 


ture for children, and there was widespread legislation 


in the field of narcotics control 


Compact on Juveniles 


(Continued from page 257) . 


volved have been able to subordinate any sense of 
county exclusiveness to the necessity of meeting a 
pressing social problem. The very pervasiveness of 
delinquency is causing governmental units within 
these states to face up to the needs of the day by 
cooperatively combining services, facilities, clinical 
personnel and available funds. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEI 


Another cogent reason for interstate juvenile in 
stitutions can be found in the present dearth of 
trained and qualified professional personnel to serve 
in the difficult field of juvenile corrections. This 
acknowledged need, which results in the proselyting 
of staff from one state by another, could be reduced 
to some extent by interstate regional institutions 
well supported by sufficient and competent staff. 

I hasten to add that this cooperative action will 
not offset the plea for more professional personnel 
to man our youth-serving agencies. The universality 
of similar pleas across the country for trained peo 
ple in many essential disciplines points up the basic 
disparity in our present distribution of manpowe! 
as between the production and marketing of things 
and our growing need for human services. This dis- 
equilibrium is reflected in the relatively low eco 
nomic status accorded most of the vouth-serving 
occupations. Until the disparity is reduced we shall 
continue to be handicapped in the number of avail- 
able trained personnel. Financial aid to encourage 
training for these programs and a willingness to 
devote more money to the services seems clearly 


indicated. 
DEFECTIVE DELINOUENTS 


It was suggested by the Council of State Govern 
ments in 1950 that Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington should explore the possibility of one 
regional institution to house our defective delin 
quent wards. Dr. Arthur Westwell of Montana, past 
president of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, was named chairman. The four members 
ol the committee exchanged some correspondence, 
but the practical problems appeared insurmount 
able to us then in view of the lack of legal machinery 
with which to attain common agreement. 

For the State of Washington, I am certain that 
such a specialized institution—for those mentally 
retarded who are habitually delinquent—would pro- 
vide much needed relief to our present residential 
programs at Buckley and Medical Lake, established 
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for the tractable mentally retarded. I am sure it 
would also avoid commitments to juvenile correc- 
tional institutions traditionally programmed for the 
so-called “normal” offender. 

While the number within the classification of de- 
fective delinquent in Washington's institutions is 
probably not over 100, these commitments present 
a serious custodial problem to us. Reportedly they 
pose a similar problem to our neighboring states as 
well, which could be more adequately met by one 
regional institution geared to the special needs in 
question. The financial outlay for an institution in 
Washington to meet our own needs would not be 
realistic at this time; sharing the costs on an agreed 
basis with other Pacific Northwest states should 
make the project feasible. To undertake it in con- 
cert with our sister states will require favorable 
action by them on the Interstate Compact on Juve. 
niles. 


\ FLEXIBLE DEVICE 


Article ten of the compact, authorizing interstate 
agreements, is a flexible device which can be modi- 
fied to meet changing needs of a combination of 
states that have entered into a joint contractual re 
lationship. Likewise, it can be left open for mem 
bership by an additional state or states. Thus a 
regional facility once established by certain states 
may be joined later by another adjacent state whose 
circumstances indicate need tor it. 

The characteristics of adaptability, permanence 
and legal strength, and the practical mechanism it 
offers for mutual interstate cooperation, all point up 
the value of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles as 
a modern tool for service to children and youth. 


Administrative Officer 


(Continued from page 263) 


Special study committees of the Judicial Conte 
ence have been established under the rule, and their 
efforts have extended into the fields both of pro 
cedural and substantive law. The subjects studied 
and analyzed and the ideas developed have already 
borne fruit. They have proved to be of considerabk 
assistance to the Supreme Court under its rule mak 
ing power and to the legislature in the area ol 
substantive law. 

The Michigan program has been toxtunate in 
having enjoyed the cooperation of all segments ol 
the bench and bar. This is in large part due to 
recognition of the tact that the primary responsi- 
bility for judicial efhciency rests with the courts 
themselves as well as with the officers of the courts 
It has been this integration of the efforts of indi 


vidual judges, coupled with those of the bar and 


legislature, that has made possible the progress thus 


far made. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


No system of court administration, however well 
conceived or effectively administered, can succeed 
without a program of realistic public relations. To 
this end, utilization of the influence of the press has 
not gone unnoticed. The office of Court Adminis- 
trator in Michigan actively solicits the cooperation 
of the press in disseminating public information 
concerning its objectives and the importance of at 
taining them. The press, mindful of the insistent 
problem of delay in the adjudication of litigious 
matters, has contributed to a high degree in this 
state in promoting a sound, wholesome program of 
court administration. 

Moreover, court administration, to be most eflec 
tive, must of necessity reach the individual judge of 
each involved court. Perceiving this principle in its 
truest sense, Rule 78 of the Michigan Supreme 
Court Rules requires a triannual report by all 
judges to the Court Administrator upon all matters 
undecided after four months from the date of sub 
mission for decision, and reasons in detail for omis 
sion of any decision. This judicial time lag control 
permits the Court Administrator to present to the 
annual or regional Judicial Conferences, the bar 
and the public an indisputable record of each judge, 
subject to the provisions of the rule. 


WIDE PARTICIPATION 


Court administration in Michigan is in its com 
parative infancy. Four years are hardly sufficient to 
create a format free from debatable questions of 
policy. The significant fact is, however, that because 
the program embraces by its terms everyone con- 
cerned with the administration of justice, a broad- 
ened base of effective action is possible. Too often 
programs of court administration stagnate by reason 
of lack of legislative support or support of the work 
In Michigan, every effort has been made to 
encompass the varying views of the bench, the bar, 


ing bai 


the legislature and the public to effectuate the ulti 
mate objectives of the program. 

\s court administration progresses, it is to be ex 
pected that the annual Judicial Conference may 
well be implemented by regular Judicial Confet 
as envisaged by the Judicial 


The closer the program of 


ences at irea level, 
Conterence statute itsell 
court administration can be brought to those most 
intimately affected by it, the more responsive will it 
be to their demands. 

Inertia has always been the greatest deterrent to 
progress in a democratic society. A tendency to abide 
by what has long been established by custom o1 
precedent impedes retorm. While the forward look 
realize that the 


ing judge, legislator and lawyer 
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courts should not be subject to the caprice of chang- 
ing customs, they also realize that many of the in- 
roads into areas of judicial adjudication by boards, 


bureaus and commissions have been occasioned by 
the delay attending judicial disposition. In Michi 
gan a united front, through the medium of court ad 
ministration, is presented by the bench, the bar and 


the legislature in assaulting long-standing problems 


of “the law’s delay 


Engineering Problems 
(Continued from page 261) 


advantage of the new devices now available. 

ll in all, the ways and means ol meeting the en- 
tire gamut of problems are known and available. 
Rapidity and success in overcoming any existing 
problems will depend to a major degree upon the 
amount of constructive encouragement and support 
given the highway administrator by the legislatures, 
the Governors and the public. 

The job will be done when all concerned agree 
that it should be done and done right. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 253) 


ount. The purpose of the account is to finance research 


in problems relatil to mental illness and to support 


Ig 
teaching and training of physicians, psychologists, nurses 
technicians, social workers, occupational therapists and 
other professional workers. Ihe fees are from patients 
ineligible for free treatment at the state’s hospitals and 
the State Colony and Training School. Under this sys 
tem almost $337,000 was collected in patient fees in fiscal 


ROI 
57—to finance research and training in the current 
fiscal year. Collections are expected to increase in future 

Primary emphasis in the new Louisiana program so 
far has been on training of personnel. A Director of 
[raining and Research was appointed in the Depart 

ent of Hospitals, and agreements were made with 
Louisiana State University and Tulane to institute train 
ing programs. Additional staff personnel were provided 
it both universities tor this purpose Forty-lou persons 
this autumn were in graduate training under the pro 
gram—twenty-tour in clinical psychology, fifteen in psy 
chiatric social work, two in psychiatry, and one each in 
psychiatric nursing, music therapy and mental retarda 
tion. Stipends from the state for those in psychiatric 
raining range from $5,800 to $6,600 a year and, in the 
other branches, from $2,000 to $3,200 a year. Years of 
training required range from one to three, and recipients 
of the stipends will be required to work a year in a state 
1ospital on completion of the training 

The State Department of Hospitals likewise is expand 
ili the traming ol hospital attendants, and research 
projects are ¢ mtemplated to use trained attendants in 


yilitating older mental patients 


Northeastern Mental Health.—_The Northeast State 
Governments Conference on Mental Health held its 
fall meeting September 12-13 at the Wentworth-by-the 
Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with New H umpshire 
and Maine acting jointly as hosts. Like the spring ses 
sion, the meeting was devoted to manpower in the men 
tal health field. 

Dr. George W. Albee, Director of the Task Force on 
Manpower, Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, spoke at the opening session on manpower pros- 
pects and means of remedying the situation. The con 
ference then broke up into three workshops—one deal- 
ing with new ways of utilizing professional and allied 
personnel, another on use of community resources, the 
third on educational resources. 

\ resolution adopted recommended greater use of 
volunteers in mental health and hospital programs and 
coordination of volunteer services with those of regular 
staff, under the direction of a qualified volunteer services 
coordinator. Another called for expansion of psychiatric 
services, with the help of state, federal, Blue Cross and 
voluntary funds, in addition to private fees, for purposes 
of diagnosis, consultation and short-term treatment. 

The chairman was requested to appoint a committec 
to prepare a resolution for submission to the next meet 
ing on means of developing a career service of assistants 
in the several professional disciplines involved. The 
chairman also was to appoint a committee to recom 
mend improved training and study courses in educa- 
tional institutions for community mental health pei 
sonnel. 

Ihe following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Chairman, Arthur S. Funke, Director of the Guid- 
ance Clinics Section, Vermont Department of Health; 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. John M. Bellis, Coordinator of R« 
search and Training, Connecticut Department of Men- 
tal Health; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emily D. Alexan- 
der, Chief Casework Supervisor, Rhode Island Depart 
ment of Social Welfare. 


School Psychologists.—Psychologists and educators from 
states throughout the South met in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
November 20 with the Southern Regional Education 
Board to discuss means by which psychologists can be 
trained for more effective service in the public schools. 
\ regional project for training of school psychologists 
is being financed through a two-year grant of $22,000 to 
the board by the National Institute of Mental Health 
on the basis of recommendations by the SREB’s Coun 
cil on Psychological Resources in the South. At present, 
no regional program is concerned with training of school 
psychologists, Dr. Winfred L. Associate Direc 
tor of SREB, explained. Through the regional approach 


Godwin 


he added, “we can pool the experience and knowledge 
of a wide range of people and organizations, and may 
be able to come up with a new concept of the way in 
which psychologists can be trained to be of more service 
in the public schools.” 





Welfare Payment Reduction.—Considerable reductions 
in welfare payments are reported to have been made by 
two states using different methods 
ne irly 5400,000 this veal 


Welfare 


Composed of three 


Arizona expects to save 
through the work of the State Department's 
Enforcement Liaison Unit former 
police ofhcers and an experienced social worker, the unit 
puts teeth in the Reciprocal Support Act. ‘The four-man 
deserting uncovers fraudulent 


staff locates parents, 


claims, and acts as an investigative arm of the social 
work branch. Its work is given a large share of credit 
for reducing the proportion of aid to dependent chil 
dren cases caused by absence of a parent to 44 per cent 
of the total needy youngster workload. The national 
average 18S 50.3 per cent 

\ report by the Montana Laxpayers \ssociation at 
tributes to state legislation of 1953 a reduction in that 
state’s wellare caseload far in excess of the decline in 
thre national average Stressing improved Cast work prac 
tices and intensive supervision of casework personnel 
the report declares that the State Department of Public 
Welfare has been able under the legislation, and with 


in enlarged staff, to do more work with individuals and 


families in alleviating dependency and restoring a large 
number of welfare recipients to self support. Over a six 
year period to April, 1957, Montana showed a 29.4 per 
cent reduction in welfare caseload as compared with an 
average decrease over the nation of 8.5 per cent. The 
biggest drops in Montana were registered in old age 


ind general assistance. 
* 


California Interim Studies.—Interim work of the Cali 
fornia legislature has become so extensive that 378 pel 
sons with salaries totaling $214,000 a month are em 
ployed to assist legislators in their investigations. Re« 
ords in the state controller's ofice show there are ninety 
four active committees, forty-six of them in the forts 
member Senate, the remainder in the eightyv-member 
Assembly. One of the main Assembly committees—Con 
servation, Planning and Public Works—has ten subcom 
mittees at work. There are nine subcommittees each for 
the Public Utilities and the Governmental Efficiency 


and Economy Committees of the lower hous« 
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